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Parties with a Purpose 


The trend is back to Christmas giving, as office 
groups plan gifts for hospitals, other purposes. 


Two writers and a special Spectator survey ex- 
amine the latest shifts in spending for office work. 


Oxygen Tanks Can Explode 


Handled improperly, oxygen is a dangerous 
commodity, increasing the liability hazards 


Interest: Steady Ahead 


Retirement incomes will provide political 
pressure to maintain interest earning levels. 
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Our very best wishes for 
a joyous holiday season, 
and a happy, prosperous” 


new year. 
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ristmas Time 


. . we wish you could hear the chimes atop the 


Equitable Tower when they play so many of 
our beautiful and best loved Christmas Carols. 
We wish that your hearts could be made a little 
lighter, and your days a little brighter, as are those 
of thousands of our home city residents. But most 


of all, we wish for you and yours a most happy 
Holiday Season. 


bale 
a INSURANCE COMPANY OF IOWA 
FOUNDED 1867 —- DES MOINES 
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ponratulation 


Metropolitan joins the entire Life Insurance industry in congratulating the College of Life Under- 
writers and those who have completed the C.L.U. program. 


Men and women who wear the Chartered Life Underwriters’ key have demonstrated their ability 
to meet high mental and moral standards. They have shown their desire to progress in their pro- 
fession—and, indeed, to excel in it. 


Metropolitan is proud of its C.L.U.’s. We urge all life insurance Fieldmen to participate in this 
program. It can mean a more productive career for the individual and add to the prestige of the 
business itself. 


Metropolitan Life ssccesce coma 


A MUTUAL COMPANY « Home Office—NEW YORK—Since 1868 
Head Office—SAN FRANCISCO—Since 1901+ Htad Office—OTTAWA—Since 1924 
Over 1000 Local Offices in U.S.A. and Canada. 
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THE LIGHT 
THAT NEVER FAILS 
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Product Feature: Phones Frustrate False Alarms 


1. C. Holloway, Assistant Secretary 








HOW TO KEEP THE BUSINESS 


Every agent knows that a claim is an opportunity to prove the quality of his service. Your 
‘Etna claim adjuster is trained to help you make the most of this opportunity through flexible, 
imaginative and prompt claim service. It’s something to think about when placing business 


you want to keep. 
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PENSION | ee 


A complete new policy series with new features spe- 


SECURITY cifically designed for Pension and Profit Sharing Plans. 
PROGRAM . NEW RATES 


More competitive than ever! Improved guarantees. 
Dividends reflect removal of Federal Income Tax 


THEKEY TO... bauenen 
ESTATE ACCUMULATION NEW TOOLS 


A complete new sales kit with effective six page in- 


EMPLOYEE RETIREMENT terview brochure and other Visual Sales Aids, sup- 


ported by a complete sales track and guide to design- 


IMPROVED CORPORATE EFFICIENCY ing Pension Plans. 















































MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Ze Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS: ORGANIZED 185! 


114 General Agencies in 108 Cities Plus 85 District Offices and 39 Group Offices 
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INSURANCE OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


Machines Speed Life Operations 


The speed and versatility of computers make them essential 
tools in life insurance offices.—By Roy A. MacDonald, 
Managing Director, Life Office Management Association 


N the summer of 1954 the first 

electronic computer was put to 
work by a life insurance company. 
Today, no large life company could 
operate competitively without an 
electronic data processing installa- 
tion. In the next few years, this 
will undoubtedly become true of 
the medium and small companies 
as well. 

It is estimated that more than 


three-fourths of the records of 118 
million life policyholders in this 
country are now “on tape” or “on 
disk” in these electronic machines. 
Many millions of these records are 
being updated daily. 

More than 50 large-scale comput- 
ers, approximately 150 medium-size 
machines, and many hundreds of 
smaller units are now operating in 
life company offices. And these 


numbers are growing every day. 

One of the greatest single bene- 
fits that the computer has been able 
to bring to the life company is the 
production of figures in days, 
rather than in months. A major 
reason for this earlier availability 
is the trend to the daily cycle. As 
a result, many statistics are pro- 
duced as byproducts of the daily 
operation. 





Solving Paper Work Problems 


The computer marks a significant advance in office operations 
but it is not the only answer to office tangles.—By Raymond 
D. La Combe, Manager, Research Dept., Association of Casualty 


and Surety Companies 


S in countless other industries, 
the age of mechanization has 
brought drastic changes to the cas- 
ualty and property insurance in- 
dustry. The use of modern office 
equipment, from the time of the 
first practical typewriter in 1867 
to present-day electronic “brains,” 
has enabled companies to increase 
production and drop costs. Even 
more important efficiency has been 
improved and the range of opera- 
tions magnified. 

Manual and semiautomatic office 
machines now are taken for 
granted. Once they were welcomed 
as labor saving devices a short 
time ago as companies started to 
mechanize more and more of their 
operations. The multilith, zerox 
and ditto machines are mandatory 


6 


for the reproduction of the myri- 
ads of paper work so necessary in 
insurance company operations, es- 
pecially dailies. The numerous 
types of bookkeeping equipment 
are vital in billing, claim and ac- 
counting operations. 


Numerous Devices 


Comptometers and calculators 
are not only necessary in billing 
and accounting but also in under- 
writing, financial management and 
administration. Addressographs 
are needed in clerical operations as 
are automatic stamping machines 
and automatic files. And more re- 
cently the electric accounting ma- 
chines have played a significant 
role in procedures. Undoubtedly, 
operations as they exist today 


could not be in effect if it were not 
for these types of equipment. 

Even with these labor saving de- 
vices, paper work in the industry 
has become so mountainous and 
complicated it is threatening to in- 
undate its creators. Although the 
time per unit of work has been re- 
duced, the over-all expense of in- 
surance record keeping continues 
to increase. The inability of the 
usual office equipment to satisfy 
the demands for speed, accuracy 
and economy has given impetus to 
the growth of electronic data proc- 
essing machines. So much so that 
those machines are being consid- 
ered as the most significant ad- 
vance of our age. 

The numerous machines — IBM 
alone has nine variations of the 
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In addition, the new computer- 
produced report differs from its 
ancestors. Previously the life in- 
surance manager had to wade 
through lengthy reports and com- 
pare them to one another to ar- 
rive at a conclusion. Now, with the 
consolidated functions approach 
and its single-file concept, it is 
possible to obtain reports already 
summarized. 


Reports Simplified 


Thus, electronic data processing 
has greatly simplified the ‘“admin- 
istrative’ report. For instance, the 
computation of annual statement 
information is now produced more 
accurately and much faster than 
formerly. Even the most minute 
change in a valuation report can 
mean more money available for in- 
vestment purposes. So the compu- 
tation of valuation data more rap- 
idly has made available, in many 
cases, large sums of money that 
may be put to profitable use 

Several life companies hb 
gun to use smaller computers a 

Continued on page 8 





computer—are now being employed 
by all large companies and most 
small ones. Four companies even 
pooled resources and set up a 
jointly owned electronic data proc- 
essing center called SPAN 
(Springfield - Phoenix - Aetna - Na - 
tional). Billing, policy renewal, in- 
ternal controls, internal and exter- 
nal reports, general ledger account- 
ing, investment accounting, com- 
mission calculations, and disburse- 
ments are but a few of the uses to 
which the hardware is being put. 
Even dailies are being put on tape 
where random access can be 
achieved on any desired daily. And 
such things as common renewal 
date became practical with mecha- 
nization. 

Today there are computers with 
speeds of one-half of one-millionth 
of a second. Experimental tape 
systems will make it possible to 
lead information in and out of 
large-scale computers at a rate of 
more than one million characters 
per second. The industry’s prob- 
lem of handling its paper work 
seems to be near solution. 

Continued on page 10 
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Spectator Survey Shows Office 
Expenditures Up $14.4 Million 


HREE hundred and fifty-three 

insurance companies— the 
group replying to a SPECTATOR sur- 
vey on office equipment this year— 
annually spend $9.4 million buying 
office furniture, $12 million for 
various office supplies, and $14.2 
million on rental of electronic data 
processing equipment. 

This group of companies, includ- 
ing all sizes and all types of car- 
riers, thus spent for “hardware” 
and supplies a total of $35.6 mil- 
lion in 1960. 


Similar Study in 1954 


A similar group of 392 compa- 
nies, surveyed in 1954 by THE 
SPECTATOR, reported their total 
spending in these categories was 
$21.2 million. At that time their 
spending amounted to $6 million 
on office equipment, $9.2 million for 
office supplies, and only $6 million 
for electronic equipment. 

Thus the largest change between 
these two surveys has been in the 
field of electronic equipment. The 
carriers’ electronic spending has 
more than doubled since 1954, 
while their spending for supplies 
and mechanical equipment has 
risen only between 30 and 50 per 
cent in the six-year period. (The 
two surveys were not designed for 
close comparison of details, but we 
can summarize the general indus- 
try trend from these figures.—the 
editors. ) 

This trend is reflected through- 
out the study of the types of 
equipment used by these carriers 
as well as in the amount of money 
spent each year. The rise in elec- 


tronic equipment—as indicated in 
money spent on rental—is roughly 
250 per cent. But the rise in other 
equipment during the same period 
—as indicated by total units owned 
by all companies reporting—may 
be as low as 20 per cent. For the 
period between the two SPECTATOR 
studies, the total manual typewrit- 
ers owned increased only 25 per 
cent. The number of electric type- 
writers owned was up about 100 
per cent. Among calculators, the 
units owned of the key type were 
up 65 per cent and those of the 
rotary type up 30 per cent. Add- 
ing machines were up only 20 per 
cent in the same years. On the 
other hand, photocopying units 
owned rose by 400 per cent. 


Estimate of Trends 


Although the two studies will not 
permit detailed comparisons of the 
figures, these estimates of the 
trends do indicate that the rapid 
rise in electronic equipment for 
insurance carriers has held back 
the purchase and use of more con- 
ventional types of office equipment. 

Some of the details of the 1961 
SPECTATOR Office Equipment Sur- 
vey appear on pages 9, 10 and 11. 
In the complete 16-page booklet, 
results of the study are shown in 
four sections: Totals for 201 life 
companies, totals for 152 property- 
casualty carriers, aggregates for all 
353 of the carriers, and projections 
of these figures to the total units 
owned and amounts spent by all in- 
surance companies. These projec- 
tions were made on the basis of the 

Continued on page 11 
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INSURANCE OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


The Computer's 
Arch Enemy-Fire! 


Don't let your costly equipment 
go up in smoke. A protection 
engineer describes prevention 
measures.—By M. H. A. Lindsay, 
American District Telegraph Co. 


HE amazing capability of elec- 

tronic devices have made them 
indispensable to the worlds of busi- 
ness and science alike. As more 
and more material is processed by 
the equipment, the entire company 
organization grows ever more de- 
pendent on the ability of the ma- 
chinery to perform its functions 
continuously. 


Vulnerable Components 


One of the greatest threats is 
fire. Not only are the stored rec- 
ords particularly vulnerable, but 
the machines themselves could 
quickly suffer extensive damage. 
Electronic components are readily 
damaged by heat. Thus a relatively 
small fire might require replace- 
ment of many components. The 
complexity of the circuits makes 
restoration a difficult and lengthy 
task. 

To combat this risk, an auto- 
matic smoke detection and alarm 
service has been developed. The de- 
vice sounds an alarm when even a 
small quantity of smoke intercepts 
a beam of light projected across a 
protected area. Since protection 
obviously must continue after em- 
ployees have left the premises, the 
system is also connected to a cen- 
tral station where constant watch 


is maintained. Here all alarms re- 
ceive immediate, organized _re- 
sponse. When an alarm is sounded 
locally at the computer center, shut- 
ting off of fans, air conditioners 
and other functions are performed 
automatically by the control device. 

ADT Projected Beam Smoke De- 
tectors have been installed in the 
automatic switching centers of the 
Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany. Equipment in the switching 
rooms is of the same intricate elec- 
tronic nature as computers and 
subject to the same fire hazards. 
At the Syracuse, N. Y., installa- 
tion, alarms were tripped by the 
overheating of a 1/75 hp. motor 
small enough to be held in the palm 
of your hand. In no instance did 
the employees in the room notice 
the tiny wisp of smoke before the 
alarm sounded. Total cost for dam- 
age: $10. 

At an installation at the Ameri- 
can Can Company’s plant in Edi- 
son, N. J., a smoke detection system 
alerted personnel to smoke issuing 
from an air duct in the tape stor- 
age room. An overheated coil in an 
electrical air warning device was 
discovered. The condition was cor- 
rected with no loss at all. 

A costly blaze was also averted 
at the Boeing Airplane Company 
plant in Seattle. When a wisp of 
smoke activated the smoke detector 
in the early morning hours, fire- 
men rushed to the scene. They 
found no open flame, just a smol- 
dering fire from an _ overheated 
transformer in the computer. The 
condition was corrected before any 
of the costly equipment was dam- 
aged. @ 


"A Survey of Office Equipment and 
Services for the Insurance Industry" 


On pages 9, 10 and II are a few of 
the tables from THE SPECTATOR's new 
"Survey of Office Equipment and Services." 
Three main sections of the booklet cover 
aggregates of the replies from 353 carriers 
replying; totals from 201 life companies, 
and replies from 152 property-casualty car- 
riers. Additional sections project these fig- 
ures to all licensed carriers, and give a 
special summary of the types of electronic 
data pr ing equipment used by the in- 
surance carriers. 





Aggregates Show Market Share 


On page 9, the aggregate tables give 
total figures from 353 companies for ‘aver- 
age annual expenditures" in three cate- 
gories: office supplies, equipment and furni- 
ture, and electronic data equipment. Brand 
names of the equipment owned are shown 
for carriers of five different sizes. Percent- 
ages indicate each brand's share of the 
total market as well as the portion of the 
market found in each of the five size classi- 
fications. 


Ratios Differ 


The tables on pages 10 and II list re- 
sults on similar equipment for the two fields 
—life-health and property-casualty. Here 
can be seen the differences as well as the 
similarities of these fields in the use of four 
types of equipment. For instance, under 
"calculators (key)" the property-casualty 
group has more than three units per com- 
pany. But "'life-health" carriers indicate a 
ratio of less than three units per company. 
This difference is probably due to the use 
of more electronic data processing in the 
life companies. 


Evidence Indicated 


As proof of this, the smaller life com- 
panies—those with 0-24 employees use 6.9 
per cent of the life total units, but property- 
casualty companies in that class have only 
5.2 per cent of the total. But in the next 
three size groups, the property-casualty car- 
tiers indicate a much larger use of this 
type of equipment than do similar sized 
companies in the life group. Maybe this is 
not conclusive evidence, but it would seem 
to indicate that medium sized life com- 
panies are using fewer of the desk type 
calculators than similar sized companies in 
the property-casualty group. 

Other comparisons could be made on 
these figures and ones on the |4 other types 
of equipment, the office supplies, and the 
average annual expenditures. A carrier will 
be able to study both its equipment and 
its expenditures in comparison with com- 
panies of similar size. @ 





Speed Life Operations 


Continued from page 7 


random access storage devices to 
maintain their personnel records. 
Computers update all changes in 
the status of employees. 
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It is now possible to issue pre- 
mium notices much closer to the 
due date than ever before. This 
has resulted in a much more accu- 
rate picture of status changes, 
which can do much to improve the 
relationship between the company 
and its policyholders. A more ac- 
curate and faster billing operation 
has also provided better control of 


accounts receivable and payable. 
Actuarial statistics are now more 
readily obtainable. Statistics on 
mortality, and the mathematical 
analyses of these figures, make it 
far simpler to relate costs to 
claims. The 1958 C. S. O. Mortality 
Table was produced by computers 
in far less time than earlier tables. 
The new machines have also made 
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possible quicker and more efficient 
production of rate books. 


Clearer Investment Picture 


It is now possible for life com- 
panies to have a much more ac- 
curate picture of their investment 
inventories. Some companies are 
using their electronic data process- 
ing installations to provide a com- 
plete portfolio of their investments 
—what their holdings are and what 
transactions have taken place— 


more frequently and more cur- 
rently than in the past. 

However, these applications have 
only scratched the surface. In the 
months and years to come, the elec- 
tronic computer will be used in- 
creasingly as an analytical tool. In 
the not-too-distant future, com- 
puters will provide life companies 
with marketing analyses and finan- 
cial forecasts. Operations research 
techniques will be used to provide 
life companies with scientific re- 
ports. 

There will also be a tendency 


toward the increasing use of man- 
agement by exception. The new 
machines will furnish “negative 
statistics.” So the life insurance 
manager will have to look only into 
unusual situations. 

Most life insurance men agree 
that, in the near future, computers 
will be capable of furnishing much 
more significant statistics on the 
cost of doing business than is the 
case today. Reliable cost informa- 
tion is of inestimable importance 
in today’s intensely competitive 
market. @ 





Annual Office Expenditures for Equipment and Supplies for 353 Insurance Carriers 
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TYPES OF 


SUPPLIES | PENCILS-GROsS 


STAPLER 


CARBON PAPER 


AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 





NO. OF 


EMPLOYEES UNITS 


UNITS % 


% BOX % OFFICE SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & FURNITURE 


RENTAL OF IBM 
SIMILAR EQUIPMENT 


OFFICE 





0-24 1,503 6.2 291 
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8,312 | 343 332 
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4.1 0.5 $ 499,895} 4.2% 
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345,508 3.6 636,086 | 4.5 
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Paper Work Problems 


Continued from page 7 


However true this may be in the 
future, difficulties are arising in 
the present. The installation of an 
EDP system is no sure guarantee 
that savings will result. A recent 
survey by a management consult- 
ant firm showed that of some 3500 
installations of large, medium and 


small-scale systems about 65 per 
cent had either produced little or 
no savings or actually had added to 
clerical costs. It seems that there 
is a general tendency to underesti- 
mate three important points: con- 
version costs, operating costs, and 
magnitude of planning and control 
job involved in the change-over 
program. 

One of the most serious curbs to 
EDP progress has been the misap- 


plication of hardware. Too often 
early applications were selected on 
the basis of their then-current 
state of mechanization or because 
they happened to be responsibilities 
of the executives in charge of the 
computer. It is not that electronic 
data processing has been overrated 
but rather there has been a very 
serious underestimation of the 
problem of applying the equip- 
ment. @ 





Selected Equipment Figures for 201 Life-Health Companies 
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Spectator Survey 


Continued from page 7 


assets and premium volume of the 
companies reporting compared io 
the total assets and premium vcl- 
ume for all U. S. carriers from THE 
SPECTATOR’S statistical books. 

For the tables with this article 
as well as in the full booklet, the 
companies replying were grouped 
according to number of home office 


employees reported. A special table 
—new to the 1961 study—gives 
some details of the types of elec- 
tronic equipment owned by com- 
panies of various sizes. This table, 
as well as most of the others, will 
enable carriers to compare their 
equipment owned and amounts 
spent with a group of companies 
of similar size. 


Conclusions 


The conclusion from this study 
and the rough comparison with the 


earlier one seems to be that car- 
riers have indeed built up rapidly 
their electronic data processing 
equipment, but they have been able 
to keep down their cost of doing 
business by using less conventional 
office equipment per employee. This 
kind of juggling of expenditures 
between newer, faster equipment 
and the conventional type indicates 
that insurance companies have been 
—and probably will continue to be 
—successful in keeping down costs 
while they are modernizing office 
routines. @—Bill Alrich 





Selected Equipment Figures for 152 Property-Casualty Companies 
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Apeco 


Verifax 

3M 
Thermo- Fax 
XeroX 
Bruning 
Copease 

A. B. Dick 
Transcopy 
Photostat 
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Bantam Copier 
Remington Rand 
Verifax 
Thermofax 


Miscellaneous 
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*34% increase in paid-for ordinary production 
in 1960 over 1959 ... and to top this, a remark- 
able 26% increase so far in 1961 over 1960. 


NOW, PICK UP YOUR PEN AND WRITE US A LETTER 


We'll even start it out for you: “Mr. Murray Longworth, President, United of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Dear Mr. Longworth: I understand your company has unusual career opportunities for successful life insur- 
ance men...opportunities seldom offered by a major life insurance company like yours. I’m interested. Tell me 
more. And for your information, here is personal data about me and a resume of my experience—”. Just finish 
this letter in 250 words or less. Invest in a 4:cent stamp. Drop it in the nearest mail box. You'll be glad you did. 


UNITED BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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“You know what you are, dear? 
You’re a great agent, that’s what you are” 


Madam, your expression of admiration is com- 
mendable. And no doubt it will mellow your 
spouse when he sees the outrageous price tag 
on that new chapeau. Probably you realize 
that one of the reasons for his success is the 
fact that he’s chosen to go with Bituminous 
and the Bituminous program of “security with 
service’. By appraising each risk on an indi- 
vidual basis and utilizing modern rating tech- 
niques accordingly, Bituminous puts him in 
a strong competitive position for substantial 
workmen’s compensation and liability cover- 
ages. Bituminous’ topnotch engineering helps 


keep costs low and Bituminous’ prompt, rea- 
listic claim service helps keep insureds happy. 


YOUR 


Insurance 


ndependent 
AGENT 


"“SERVES/ YOU /FIRST” 


Specialists in Workmen's Compensation 


Bituminous Casualty Corporation 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY ° 
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Strength... 


Stability... 


Success... 


Service..... 


Saleability... 


urity 


... What's 
in it 
for 

hese. YOU? 


~ ale 


SECURITY INSURANCE GROUP 


Policyholder’s Surplus ...... $ 50,323,254.* 
Assets ...... ...... $220,887,983.* 
* July 31, 1961, Connecticut basis 


one of the oldest Connecticut full-line stock companies. 

A group of well-established, reputable names with universal acceptance. 
Together, they add up to hundreds of years of pioneering and 

service in insurance. 


during the past five years alone, Security Insurance Group has grown 
to over four times its previous size. And this isn’t growth for the 
sake of growth — it represents solid, substantial success based 

on realistic underwriting. 


streamlined, fast service — finest claims service . . . this is the formula 
which leads to satisfaction and more sales volume. 


contingent-commission and profit-sharing contracts for qualifying business. 
Policies priced to meet direct writer competition, shaped to sell with 
modern features like monthly payments and deviated policies. 


Founded in 1841, and as modern as tomorrow, the Security Insurance Group is the single source for all 
these lines: life + accident + fire « casualty » group * automobile » marine « bonds and all other forms 
of personal and business insurance. 


Security 


Security Insurance Company of New Haven 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company 





United States Casualty Company 


insurance Group ie & b\y Connecticut Indemnity Company 


Founder’s Insurance Company 


SECURITY IS Fire & Casualty Insurance Company of Connecticut 
OUR PRODUCT 
Security - Connecticut Life Insurance Company 
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LEGEND OF GROWTH 
FROM COAST TO COAST 


ASSETS ... $1,059,177,853 »* INSURANCE IN FORCE... $5,241,276,317 


THE WESTERN and SOUTHERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office, Cincinnati, Ohio « A Mutual Company ¢ William C. Safford, President 


REGIONAL OFFICES: 
Philadelphia, Pa. e Jacksonville, Fla. e Asheville, N. C. ¢ St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Houston, Texas « Los Angeles, Calif. 
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® For the first time, AS/PN lets you choose the side of the 


collection coin you desire. Now, when you sell the new Paramount competitively-priced Auto Policy, you can 
collect the premiums yourself and bill the renewals yourself...or AS/PN will do it for you. Either way, you 
control the renewals. And incidentally, when ycu sell a policy you remit only the NET premium. Why not see 
an AS/PN man soon—and choose a plav:! apet SF 


AMERICAN SURETY /PACi" > SATSONAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Adininistrative Offices: 100 Broadway, New York 5, New York 
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» APPROVED IN MOST STATES : < l 
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State—by—State 


465 


Maine. Another attempt to “in- 

sure the driver” has met legal 
defeat. The Supreme Judicial 
Court recently upheld the conten- 
tion of Insurance Commissioner 
George F. Mahoney that a filing of 
the New Hampshire Group was 
too limited in coverage and “not 
in the public interest.” The pro- 
gram was designed to insure the 
individual operator. It allowed a 
30 per cent premium reduction the 
first year and 40.5 per cent in sub- 
sequent years. 

The Commissioner had listed 
some 20 objections to the proposal. 
In the majority opinion of the 
Court all of these objections were 
upheld as valid. Among the limi- 
tations cited as too restrictive was 
the fact that there was no liability 
coverage for the named insured 
or anyone else under any condi- 
tion for damage caused by the 
negligent maintenance of the in- 
sured’s car. Motor vehicle was not 
defined. There was simply a ref- 
erence in the policy to the defini- 
tion in the Maine law. A number 
of other terms, such as “opera- 
tion,” also were not defined to the 
Court’s satisfaction. The policy 
provided for automatic cessation 
on the date of death of the named 
insured. Said the Commissioner: 
“Such a provision is certainly not 
in the public interest, because it 
would deprive the family of the 
named insured of protection dur- 
ing a time when matters such as 
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automobile insurance are not 
likely to be given any thought.” 
The American Fidelity, member 
of the New Hampshire Group, had 
supported its position on the basis 
that the policy was clearly identi- 
fied as a limited policy on the 
cover. In denying the company’s 
appeal, the Court also declared: 
“It is likewise foreseeable that the 
policy could effect a diversion 
from the more extensive coverage 
of present policyholders who for 
their own more adequate protec- 
tion and from concern for the pub- 
lic weal might otherwise be prone 
to retain the broader insurance.” 


Texas. The National Board of Fire 

Underwriters closed their 
Houston and Galveston special su- 
pervisory offices with more than 75 
per cent of all reported losses 
from Hurricane Carla cleared for 
payment. The Houston office, 
opened on September 14, cleared 
more than 50,000 losses totaling 
$22 million in the first 60 days 
after the storm. The Galveston of- 
fice, opened September 18, proc- 
essed 4475 claims amounting to 
more than $4 million by Novem- 
ber 13. 


New York. Three life associations 

will study plans to safeguard 
life industry’s operations in the 
event of a nuclear attack. The 
joint committee on preparedness 
and emergency operations will co- 
ordinate individual company plans 
and study industry wide plans for 
the protection of employees, rec- 
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ords, and property. The committee 
is composed of the Life Insurance 
Association of America, the Amer- 
ican Life Convention and the Life 
Insurers Conference. Walter Klem, 
senior vice president and chief ac- 
tuary of Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, New York, is the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Civil defense authorities and 
the state commissioners have asked 
for the study, which is in line with 
similar studies going on in other 
businesses. Many companies have 
individual plans for the storage 
and protection of records and 
property in case of a war emer- 
gency. This study will coordinate 
plans on a nationwide program. 

W. Lee Shield, executive vice 
president of the American Life 
Convention, announced last month 
that the ALC is organizing a 
standby management team, with 
members drawn from the various 
companies. These men could fill 
vacancies during emergencies. 
(November 1961 SPECTATOR.) 


Louisiana. A proposed new mor- 
tality table for holders of in- 
dustrial life policies indicates 
greater improvement in the death 
rate for Americans in the lower 
income brackets than among mid- 
dle and upper income groups. The 
new table shows an annual death 
rate of 3.84 per 1000 policyholders 
at age 37. According to a table 
issued in 1941, the death rate was 
7.29 per 1000. This means an im- 
Continued on next page 
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provement of nearly 3% deaths 
per 1000 at that age. The death 
rate for ordinary policyholders is 
2.80 per 1000, according to the 
1958 table, or only about one less 
death per 1000 than among indus- 
trial policyholders. 

The proposed table is based on 
a nationwide study of the experi- 
ence of 18 life companies among 
their industrial policyholders dur- 
ing the five-year period from Jan- 
uary 1, 1954, to December 31, 1958. 
Results were announced at the 
25th annual meeting of the Insti- 
tute of Home Office Underwriters 
in New Orleans. 

The new industrial life mortal- 
ity table will be considered at the 
December meeting of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 


Sixteen unlicensed 

mail-order insurance compa- 
nies, known to have transacted in- 
surance in the state, have been no- 
tified by Commissioner Manson to 
cease such transactions. The 1961 


Wisconsin. 


unauthorized insurance statute 
gives the commissioner jurisdic- 
tion over such companies. The 
previous statutes did not cover 
licensing enforcement for mail-or- 
der companies. Most of the 16 
companies were involved with so- 
licitation of health insurance from 
elderly persons. Several of the 
companies have applied for licenses 
to write in the state. 


Colorado. Variable Annuity Life 
of Washington, D. C., has been 
licensed by Insurance Commis- 
sioner Sam N. Beery. Enabling leg- 
islation permitting sale of vari- 
able annunities in the state was 
passed by the last legislature, and 
Colorado is one of fewer than ten 
states to admit Variable Annuity 
Life. Among its requisites for ad- 
mission is a deposit of $100,000 
cash in some state in which the 
applicant does business. There 
must also be a showing of at least 
$50,000 in unencumbered surplus. 
The latest annual balance sheet 
of Variable Annuity Life shows 


Junior Fire Marshals Win Citations 


Kebbon Irwin, eight, and 
his six-year-old brother, 
Jared, received special ci- 
tations from James C. Hul- 
lett (r.), chairman and 
president of Hartford Fire. 
The boys were credited 
with the safe evacuation of 
family members and guests 
when fire broke out in their 
home at 5 a.m. November 
11. Both you::s<ters are 
Junior Fire Marshals in the 
Hartford Fire program. 
Also shown in the picture 
is Chief Thomas F. Lee of 
the Hartford Fire Depart- 
ment. 


total assets of more than $12 mil- 
lion and liabilities of $1.19 million. 


New York. The fastest growing 
form of health insurance, ac- 
cording to Health Insurance In- 
stitute, is the major medical. Ma- 
jor medical, sometimes called “ca- 
tastrophe” insurance has been ex- 
panding rapidly since its start a 
decade ago. By 1955, one out of 
every 33 persons in the civilian 
population carried major medical. 
From the end of 1955 to June 
1961, the number covered rose 
from 5.2 million to 31 million per- 
sons. Major medical provides 
benefits up to $20,000 and deducti- 
bles to $500. Benefits with coin- 
surance are provided for prac- 
tically every kind of treatment 
needed for recovery—either in or 
out of hospital when authorized 
by a licensed physician. 

The number of, persons pro- 
tected climbed 25.6 per cent, from 
21.85 million at the end of 1959 
to 27.45 million at the end of 
1960. Benefits paid jumped from 
$336 million to $431 million. 


District of Columbia. The FBI’s 
Uniform Crime Reports for 
the first nine months of 1961 shows 
city crime is still on an up trend. 
Figures reveal a 4 per cent jump 
over the same period in 1960. 
And in 1960 new peaks had been 
reached in all crime categories. 
In cities with population from 
25,000 to 50,000 larcenies of fifty 
dollars and over jumped 12 per 
cent. Burglary. was up 11 per 
cent and auto thefts 8 per cent. 
All these figures represent in- 
creases above the general aver- 
age reported for these crimes. 
The general increase in known 
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crime for cities in this category 
averaged 10 per cent. 

All cities grouped by population 
size showed total crime increases 
ranging from 1 to 10 per cent. 
Rural crime followed the trend 
in small cities with a 9 per cent 
increase in wrongdoing over the 
same period in 1960. 


New York. Dr. Harry J. Loman, 
executive vice president of the 
Insurance Institute of America, 
presented certificates of the Insti- 
tute to 497 persons who passed 
IIA examinations during 1961. 
John H. Dillard, president of the 
Institute and vice president of 
Fireman’s Fund, presented the 
outstanding achievement awards. 
The Edward Rochie Hardy Prize, 
given to the “most distinguished 
graduate of the year,’ went to 
Kenneth Paul Jones, senior claims 
underwriter for the MFA Mutual 
Insurance Company, Columbia, 
Missouri. 
The awards were made ag part 
of the annual meeting of members 
of the Insurance Institute. 


Indiana. The American Risk & In- 

surance Association has set 
forth minimum content of insur- 
ance courses for students at the 
college level. Content of special- 
ized courses for those planning to 
make a major study of insurance 
are also outlined. In addition, 
the report suggests various. ap- 
proaches to instruction. 

A special committee headed by 
Edward Hedges of Indiana Uni- 
versity prepared the report. “Mini- 
mum core” of subject matter for 
the general student suggests de- 
velopment of awareness of the 

Continued on next page 
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The U.S. Supreme Court has agreed to rule on whether 
the government can collect taxes on money paid by a company 
to one of its agents to cover the cost of attending the firm's 
convention. The high court refused to hear an earlier case in- 
volving the same question. The new case involves Southland Life 
and a Dallas agent. The company paid the agent’s expenses for 
a New York convention trip. He paid taxes on the reimbursement, 
then sued for a refund. A lower court ruled that the trip was a 
sort of bonus, therefore was income subject to tax. 


by Dave Heinly 


Treasury Department’s crack-down on foreign “tax havens” 
has the blessing of some top insurance officials. Consensus is 
that those few firms who are engaged in tax avoidance prac- 
tices deserve to get their fingers burned. Policy of the Institute 
of Life Insurance has been to make no effort to stop firms from 
using foreign subsidiaries to avoid U.S. taxation of income. If 
these firms get into hot water, however, the Institute will refuse 
to assist them in their hassle with federal revenue agents. 


Domestic marine underwriters can expect to regain business 
lost recently to foreign insurers. Domestic firms have complained 
that business is lost to foreign underwriters because shippers 
and exporters fear that proceeds from a loss contract issued 
by an American firm will be taxed by the federal government. 
A tax clarification by the Internal Revenue Service says this 
is not so. Only the situs, or location of the goods in transit, is 
used to determine source of income. It is “wholly immaterial” 
where the insurer has resident status. 


Prudential Insurance has told the Securities and Exchange 
Commission that since it alone will issue its proposed variable 
annuity contracts, the firm should remain exempt from regula- 
tion as an investment company. Prudential is fighting to avoid 
being identified as an investment firm so that it can issue variable 
annuities. Since the contracts will be only a small part of its 
business, Prudential says it should retain its primary character 
as an insurer. The case is to be argued orally before the SEC 
this month. 


Senator Hubert Humphrey, Minn., says he will introduce in 
Congress next year a system of federal export credit insurance 
that compares favorably with government crecit insurance avail- 
able in other countries. Humphrey is not ready to say just how 
his program would compare with the Export Import Bank’s new 
export credit insurance plan. Humphrey hints that what he 
wants might be compared to current Federal Housing Adminis- 


tration home loan insurance programs. Continued on next page 
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nature and universality of risk. 
Study of probability and other 
quantitative techniques would be 
treated. Adeptness in analyzing 
risks situations should be devel- 
oped. 

Providing additional depth for 
the specialist, the ARIA commit- 
tee suggests detailed analysis of 
hazards that threaten the eco- 
nomic status of individuals, busi- 
ness, and other organizations. 
Evaluation of loss-causing poten- 
tial in risk situations, application 
of quantitative analysis in mak- 
ing decisions, and a number of 
other technical phases of insur- 
ance are listed for study. 

American Risk & Insurance As- 
sociation was formerly known as 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance. 


District of Columbia. Men 65 
years of age or older had 
some part of their hospital bills 
covered by insurance in 53 cases 
out of 100, according to a study 
by U. S. Public Health Service. 

For women in the same age 
‘ range, the pattern was _ similar. 
Their hospital bills were partly 
covered in 49 cases out of 100. 

The 1958-1960 study was based 
on 75,000 household interviews by 
the National Health Survey. The 
study refers only to personal 
health insurance paid for persons 
discharged from short-stay hospi- 
tals. Payments by disability or 
liability insurance, social secu- 
rity, Veterans Administration, 
state and local governments, and 
charitable organizations were not 
included. 

The study found that the higher 
the family income, the larger the 
proportion of hospital bills paid 
partially by insurance. The North- 
east and North Central areas had 
a higher ratio of insurance paid 
bills than the South and West. 
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National Labor Relations Board has ruled that Equitable Life 
of Wilmington, Del., violated federal labor laws by refusing to 
meet with debit agents to discuss proposed commission raises. 
Equitable had sought union approval (Insurance Agents’ Interna- 
tional, AFL-CIO) of commission increases on Monthly Debit 
Ordinary premiums and Regular Ordinary renewals. The union 
okayed the raises for the firm’s Washington, D.C. office, but not 
for Wilmington agents. The union wanted a meeting, but Equitable 
refused. The Labor Board now says Equitable must meet and 
bargain with the union. 


Commerce Department’s annual survey of reinsurance trans- 
actions between U.S. and foreign firms again this year confirms 
the upward trend of this type of business. Data. for 1960 show 
increases in both categories: U.S. firms’ reinsurance abroad, 
and foreign firms’ reinsurance placed with domestic companies. 
Commerce spokesman Jerome Sachs cautions firms against re- 
garding the cata as a “profit and loss” breakdown for the in- 


dustry. Material is solely a further clue to this country’s 
balance of payments position. The data does not take into ac- 
count how much reinsurance is placed with affiliated or non- 
affiliated firms abroad. 


And In The Future 


May 7-l!—National Association of Inde- 


Forum for Advanced Underwriting, Uni- 
versity of Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, Puerto 
Rico. 

January 22-26— American Mathematical 
Society, and Mathematical Association of 
America, annual meeting, Sheraton-Gib- 
son Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

January 26—CLU Seminar, University of 
Miami, Miami, Florida. 

January 31-February 4—Mid-Year meeting, 
Federation of Insurance Counsel, Grand 
Bahama Hotel, Bahama Island. 

February 7-9—Fourth New England CLU 
Seminar, University of New Hampshire, 
Durham, New Hampshire. 

February 8-)—Conference of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies, Fire & In'and Marine, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

February 12-14— Group Insurance Forum, 
Health Insurance Association, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

February 15-16—Annual "Arizona Insurance 
Days," sponsored by the University of 
Arizona, Arizona University College of 
Business and Public Administration, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 

March 22-23—Conference of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies, Underwriting, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

May 3-4—Conference of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, Claims, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois 

May 7-9—Health Insurance Association, an- 
nual meeting, Denver Hilton Hotel, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


pendent Adjusters, annual, Fontainebleau 
Hotel, Miami Beach, Florida. 

May 2!—National Association of Mutual 
Casualty Companies, annual, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

May 21-25—National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, Society of Fire Protection Engi- 
neers, and Fire Marshals Association of 
North America, annuals, Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

May 27-30—American Association of Man- 
aging General Agents, annual, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

June 3-5—Insurance Accounting & Statisti- 
cal Association, annual, Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada. 

June 17-20—Confe-ence of Mutual Casualty 
Companies, Management, Jackson Lake 
Lodge, Jackson Hole, Wyoming. 

June 21-23— American Life Convention, 
Medical Section meeting, The Broadmoor, 
Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

June 24-27—Insurance Advertising Confer- 
ence, annual, The Lido Hotel, Long 
Beach, Long Island, New York. 

June 24-27 — International Association of 
Health Underwriters, annual, Fountaine- 
bleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Miami. 

July 15-20—Annual Meeting, Million Dollar 
Round Table, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 
Montreal, Canada. 

July 31-August 3—Federation of Insurance 
Counsel annual, Hotel Vancouver, Van- 
couver, B. C. 
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your clients 
who are going places 


need MONY’s new 


accident 


policy 








Compare what MONY’s Executive Travel Accident policy can do for them...and for you 


e Gives coverage for accidental loss of life, 
limb or sight for both travel and nontravel 
accidents e Quadruple benefits for specified 
‘Common Carrier” travel accidents.(Triple 
in California) e Double benefits for the 
common automobile travel accidents 
e Single indemnity for the everyday non- 
travel accident e Great flexibility—there 
are four different plans with basic accidental 


Mouwa 0. 


death benefits ranging from $10,000 to 
$25,000 e You get top commissions and 
vested renewals e Fast coverage because 
policies are electronically issued e Easy to 
sell—short application is part of sales bro- 
chure. Start going places yourself with this 
new ETA policy. Send coupon for further 
information. (Policy offered in all states 
and in Canada.) 


Nn. York 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK,N. Y. 
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Mutual Of New York 
Dept. SP-12 
Broadway at SSth St. 
New York 19, N.Y. 


Please send me your FREE 

brochure on MONY’s 

Executive Travel Accident insurance. 
Name. 

Firm Name 

Pe Se 


a State 
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BEHIND 
THE 
NYLIC 
AGENT... 
































Recent surveys show that New York 
Life agents secure millions of dollars of 
business through their use of Nylic’s 
varied and well-planned direct-mail 
program. 


Direct mail is just one phase of Nylic’s 
comprehensive sales promotion program. 
In addition, the program includes sales 
leaflets, attractive illustration forms, vis- 
ual sales tracks, product-information 
kits, audio-visual aids, agents’ manuals, 





Sales-supporting 
promotion is 
another reason why... 


eeylio 


THE NEW YORK LIFE AGENT 


IN YOUR eecmualiaiee! 3 
1S A GOOD MAN TO 





A sales promotion 
program that gives him 
greater sales potential 
and more 

receptive prospects! 


and policyowner prestige materials, such 
as award-winning wall calendars. All of 
these pave the agent’s way to successful 
sales interviews. 


This sales promotional activity builds 
the prestige of the Nylic agent, the 
products he sells and the Company he 
represents. And most important, it is 
helping the Nylic agent increase the 
amount of insurance he writes—year 
after year—for more and more people! 


New York Life 


Insurance Company 


51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


A MUTUAL COMPANY FOUNDED IN 1845 


Life Insurance « Group Insurance « Annuities 
Accident & Sickness Insurance « Pension Plans 
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Collision Causes Tragedy! 


Assigned Risk Without Excess Auto Coverage — Now Faces Financial Ruin 








Excess Auto—A Modern Necessity! 


Financial Ruin! You wouldn’t want 
one of your clients to be in that spot. 
But unless you are alert to the danger, 
it could easily happen. Every day 
more and more people seek redress for 
auto injuries, and every day the settle- 
ments seem to grow higher and higher. 
Therefore, it’simportant that you make 
sure your clients, (especially the As- 
signed Risks) have high limit Excess 
Auto Liability Insurance. As an insur- 
ance man, it is your responsibility. 


Continental Makes It Easy 


Now, through Continental Casualty, 
you can offer excess limits—up to 
$100 /300 for bodily injury, and up to 
$25,000 for property damage. You will 
fulfill an obligation and at the same 
time increase your premium volume. 


Excess Auto Liability is only one of a long line of easily salable Continental 
eee Casualty policies. Watch for this page every month for news about our many 
other profit makers. 

For Details On Continental’s Excess Auto Liability Insurance, See Your Nearest 
Branch Representative Or Fill Out and Mail This Coupon. 


Coverage not available in Virginia, 
Texas, and Hawaii. In Massachusetts, 
New York and North Carolina, specific 
Insurance Department approval is nec- 
essary on an individual basis. 


eh CONTINENTAL GASUALTY @ 


Room 2802, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


*€ < GONTINENTAL CASUALTY @ Please send full details on your Excess Auto Liability Insurance. 


S*MEMBER OF THE CONTINENTAL NATIONAL INSURANCE GROUP - 
NAM 





Continental Assurance Co. 
National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford ADDRESS 
Transcontinental Insurance Co. 
Transportation Insurance Co. 
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The Hartford ‘Training Center helps agents 


develop a reputation for well-planned insurance 


| 





i 


At the Hartford Training Center, the Hartford Group Agent Back home, the agent-graduate reaps the rewards of being 


can discuss fire, casualty, life, health, marine insurance and trained professionally, equipped to plan and present protection 
bonds with the experts ... and gain valuable experience solving programs for family, home, business, and institutions. His rep- 
protection problems. 


utation grows ... as does his agency. 


i | A R’ ‘FO RD HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY + HARTFORD 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY + CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY 


I N S U R A N C E G R O U P OF NEW JERSEY + NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY + 


TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Insurance Will Grow in Bomb-less 1962 


NLESS you believe Khrushchev wants to die, 

you have to eliminate the possibility of a 
war bomb next year. Business and life, then, 
must be assumed. But it will be a thing for 
which we must plan now. THE SPECTATOR be- 
lieves that 1962 will be a year of prosperity and 
growth for the insurance business. 

The national economy, modified by local in- 
fluences, determines insurance results. Increases 
in all branches of insurance are indicated. THE 
SPECTATOR is optimistic about insurance results 
in 1962. Bettering trends, actual and anticipated, 
for business generally support this forecast. Per- 
sonal incomes are greater. Commodity sales and 
consumer buying are reaching new levels. There 
is inflationary money and improved foreign 
markets. 

All classes of insurance companies will benefit 
too from rising prices of stocks and higher earn- 
ings on investments. Assets of all types of com- 
panies will total $175 billion and premium in- 
come $40 billion in 1962. 

In life insurance the mortality rate will be 
lower. A drive to write permanent protection will 
be successful. Other types of savings and invest- 
ments will be ignored as competition. Life insur- 
ance outstanding will reach three-quarters of a 
trillion dollars. Life insurance assets will amount 
to $130 billion with premiums of $16 billion, 

Health insurance in private companies will 
increase in popular acceptance. Better housing, 
slum clearance, more rigorous sanitation require- 
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ments, and advances in medical techniques will 
improve the national health. This means broader 
health coverage at lower rates. Premium volume 
could reach $12 billion. Health insurance will 
record the highest rate of increase of all the 
major branches of the institution. 


Lower Auto Rates 


Safety devices and better highways will lower 
motor vehicle losses, and at year’s end result in 
lower automobile rates. Greater premiums in 
fire, workmen’s compensation, liability, marine, 
and other lines will reflect the gradual improve- 
ment in business activity. Stocks of insurance 
companies seem like good buys, especially for 
long range investment. Property insurance assets 
will increase to $40 billion with total premiums 
(including health) in 1962 at $24 billion. 

A more understanding approach to differences 
now tormenting property insurance men will be 
made by both companies and agents. A new era 
of accord and progress will result. Federal in- 
vestigations of various branches of insurance 
now in progress will be of minimum concern to 
the business. 

No new legislation of major importance will 
be enacted in 1962. Reconstruction of the tax 
program will not be made on a national level, and 
only minor changes will occur in some of the 
states. Be industrious and get your share of the 
increased volume of the business in 1962. @ 





Interest Rates: Steady Ahead 


Retirement incomes will provide political pressure to 
maintain interest earnings at present levels.—By T. J. V. 


Cullen, editor-in-chief 


REVIEW of the annual inter- 
A est earnings by the leading 
life insurance companies _ evi- 
dences in a real sense the eco- 
nomic and financial status of the 
United States. In this issue of 
THE SPECTATOR (page 67), there is 
presented a table on the Rate of 
Interest Earned by 100 leading 
life insurance companies. This 
covers each of the years from 
1941 to 1960, and is summarized 
for each of the four quinquennial 
periods and for the entire 20 
years. 


At the beginning of the period, 
business and industry were near 
the peak of the post-depression 
recovery. The interest earnings, 
under government pressure and 
easy money programs, were on a 
descending graph. A high had 


been reached of over 5 per cent 
earned in 1922. For seven years, 
or till 1929, the rate remained on 
a plateau at or near 5 per cent. 
Under government pressures and 
an economy actually government 
dominated because of the depres- 
sion, interest rates turned down- 
ward though money was in de- 
mand. Despite business recovery, 
this trend was continued, mainly 
because of the war effort and ap- 
propriation of business activities 
for the war’s promotion. The grad- 
ual decrease in the earned interest 





Formula Sets Sales Meetings 


What makes a good sales meeting? A number of general 
points. Goals, dates, programs, publicity, and budget 
are all important factors. By Ernest W. Fair. 


UCCESSFUL sales meetings are 

a must for any insurance com- 
pany. They help pick up lagging 
production. They provide the spark 
which incites agents to greater ef- 
fort and more productive output. 
They are as necessary as any other 
phase of the business operation. 

The sales meeting which succeeds 
does not come automatically. It is 
a compound of many ingredients. 
All require careful planning and 
preparation. 

Here are the chief ingredients 
which should be a part of each sales 
meeting at any level of insurance 
field operation. 

There should always be a definite 
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objective for each sales meeting, 
and every effort must be planned 
to reach that objective. Haphaz- 
ard sales meetings often leave the 
men on the staff depressed. Hold- 
ing meetings on a regular routine 
but without such an objective can 
be as fruitless. Deciding on that 
specific objective for each separate 
sales meeting is the first, and very 
necessary, step. 

Secondly, we should make cer- 
tain that there is a need for every 
sales meeting we plan. This need can 
give a specific objective for each 
such meeting. Holding a sales meet- 
ing solely for the purpose of stag- 
ing one seldom produces results. 


Where every participant under- 
stands that need, he enters into the 
meeting with much greater interest. 

The objective of every sales meet- 
ing should always be within reach. 
Setting goals which are virtually 
impossible to attain only serves to 
dampen the spirit of the sales man- 
ager or executive as well as men 
participating. Where the objective 
of the meeting is definitely within 
reach, all participants have a bet- 
ter spirit, will give more attention, 
and are eager to participate since 
they can each individually see the 
possibility of attaining the objec- 
tives involved. 

Selection of the individual best 
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rate through the war years came 
to an end in 1947. The demands 
for cash to rehabilitate private 
industry which had been converted 
to the war effort began an era of 
rising money costs, which have 
reached a peak in 1960. 


1962 Prediction 


Looking ahead to 1962, it seems 
certain that the earned interest 
rate will be influenced by a slight 
decrease in the earning power of 
new investments in mortgages and 


bonds during the first few months. 
After the first quarter of next 
year, renewal business and the 
consequent demands for money 
will enable higher rates to pre- 
vail. 

For the first nine months of 
this year — 1961—in some com- 
panies the rate on new purchases 
was as much as one half of 1 per 
cent under the 1960 rate. These 
lowered interest rates on 1961 
buying will offset the increased 
rates of interest in the more re- 
cent years. However, replace- 
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ments for low interest bearing 
maturities will have an opposite 
effect and could develop a slightly 
higher rate in 1961 over 1960. 

In 1960, that rate of interest 
earned for all of the companies in 
the SPECTATOR’S table was 4.54 per 
cent. This is the highest rate at- 
tained by these same companies in 
any one of the entire 20 years. It 
is .12 of a point higher than the 
interest earned in 1959, .28 of a 
point higher than in 1958, and 1.38 
points higher than the interest 

Continued on page 66 





suited to conduct each specific meet- 
ing is the fourth factor to be con- 
sidered. Rotation of this task 
among the capable men on the sales 
staff not only gives a continued 
fresh approach but helps to build 
interest. The only factor to con- 
sider here is the capability of the 
individual to do the best job on each 
individual sales meeting. 

Planning the methods to be used 
in presenting material should al- 
ways be done in advance. Proceed- 
ing without such advanced planning 
is certain to overlook many very 
important assets for any sales 
meeting. Most sales managers, in 
planning such meetings, begin a 
week ahead of time. Thus they 
are not only assured of ample time 
for preparation but are less apt tu 
commit mistakes. 

Next, we should make certain 
that the entire purpose and theme 
of each individual sales meeting is 
directed to the background and in- 
teresis of the salesmen themselves. 
Canned sales meeting programs 
often fail when used without ad- 

Continued on page 46 
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Recording for 92 Agency Meetings 
em way to spark up a sales meeting was adopted by New Eng- 
l 


and Life in 1960 and continued this year. 


All the agents 


operate out of one of 92 agencies and meet in some areas only once 


a year—at a big annual meeting. 


Company officers decided that a special management message 


—something more than just a letter 
in time for each of these annual meetings. 


-should be sent to all agencies 
Messages from the 


president of the company, the agency vice president and second 


Continued on page 45 


Pictured at the recording session are (I. to r.): President O. 
Kelley Anderson, John Barker, Jr., agency vice president, and 
George G. Joseph, second vice president. 
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Parties with a Purpose 


Holiday activities at John Hancock stress "Christmas is for 
children" theme, lately more pronounced in many offices. 


Christmas balls have special signifi- 
cance here. Each ball displays the 
name of another donor to the Bos- 
ton Children's Hospital Fund, col- 
lected by John Hancock's Actuarial 
MDO department. 


Note: 

Over the past decade or more, 
there has been a quiet but notice- 
able trend away from the “office 
party” at Christmas time. At most 
insurance offices, whether home of- 
fice or branch, wherever there is a 
fair-sized group to pool assets, the 
idea of service appears to have re- 
placed or supplemented the tradi- 
tional holiday festivities. Typical 
of the worthwhile and remarkably 
effective results when people, in- 
spired by the original spirit of 
Christmas, spontaneously work to- 
gether to help others are the varied 
activities at John Hancock Mutual 
Life. Miss Jean Canton, manager 
of the home office news bureau, has 
described these “Parties with a 
Purpose” for THE SPECTATOR and 
furnished illustrations from a few 
of the 1960 functions. 


To raise money for the Boston Children's Fund, the group 
annuity department at John Hancock last year built their 
display around aid to the “good ship Lollipop." The model 
ships used were borrowed for the occasion from the Cunard 


and Italian lines. 
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66 ARTIES with a purpose,” 

now an established feature 
of the Christmas season at the 
home office of the John Hancock 


Mutual Life, began spontaneously 
some ten years eto. A few divi- 
sions agreed then that, instead of 
holding office celebrations and send- 
ing cards and gifts to fellow em- 
ployees, they would pool their funds 
and select a goal to make Christmas 
more enjoyable for those less for- 
tunate. The idea has spread like 
wildfire. Nearly every area of the 
company’s 5500-member home of- 
fice operation participates now. 

Colorful displays and decorations 
throughout the home office have be- 
come an important and competitive 
by-product. 


Among the more ambitious goals 
was the one undertaken by the ac- 
tuarial department over the course 
of several years. Eight divisions 
of the department originally agreed 
to contribute to a pool. The idea 
was to provide food and gifts for 
a yet undesignated needy family. 
Donations were so great that par- 
ticipants voted instead to purchase 
a TV set for patients at Boston’s 
famed Children Medical Center, 
thus spreading their Christmas 
spirit out to many over a long pe- 
riod of time. The following year, 
the same fund grew large enough 
to provide two additional TV sets 
for the Center. 

Recognizing that enthusiasm for 
such projects was boundless, those 
spearheading the operation decided 
to undertake an even more ambi- 
tious plan. They set up an account 
in a local bank to provide funds for 
the furnishing and equipment of an 
entire playroom in a new wing then 
under construction at the Center. 
Cost was estimated at $1700. A 


Stuffed stockings plus many other toys, enough to convince 
almost any child that being good all year was really worth 
it, were delivered by Hancock's group contract division to 
20 permanently crippled children at Lakeville Sanatorium 


in the Boston area. 
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number of other departments 
joined the plan and after one sea- 
son $1100 had been accumulated in 
the bank account. In the second 
year, it went over the top. Presen- 
tation was made by department 
representatives to grateful hospital 
officials. 

This set the pace for a still 
higher objective for the years fol- 
lowing. The actuarial department 
next joined with the group depart- 
ment in a goal of $6000 for con- 
struction of a room in a proposed 
research building for children’s dis- 
eases at the Medical Center. Other 
departments were invited to par- 
ticipate. In less than four years, 
the $6000 mark was achieved and 
a check presented to the hospital. 
At that time, Children’s Medical 
Center officials held a tea honoring 
John Hancock people who had par- 
ticipated, arranged for a plaque in 
their name to be placed on the door 
of the room. 


Sleds for Polio Victims 


Though few “Parties with a Pur- 
pose” have equalled this particular 
one in size and scope, many have 
matched it in worthiness of purpose 
and in originality. One division, 
for example, provides yearly three- 
hour “ambulance” tours for bed- 
ridden patients at a local hospital 
to enable them to enjoy the city’s 
Christmas lights and decorations 

.. and patients are invited to name 
their own route. Another has pro- 
vided funds for the purchase of an 
“aerosol inhalator” for home and 
hospital use of sufferers of cystic 
fibrosis. Another furnished a spe- 
cially constructed sled to enable 
youngsters recovering from polio 
at a local hospital to enjoy the fun 
of coasting during the winter 
months. Bringing the “Party with 
a Purpose” idea close to home, sev- 
eral divisions last year made a 
sizeable gift to a former home office 
member blinded by glaucoma. 

Almost daily during the Christ- 
mas season, carloads of toys, 
Christmas decorations, food, cloth- 
ing, radios, phonographs, movie 
projectors and the like move out 
of the Hancock building. They are 
en route to orphanages, hospitals 
and private homes, where Hancock 
people themselves often join with 
their recipients in carol singing, 
games and refreshments. @ 
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Christmas Also Means Dolls, Carol Singing 
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Many business firms still follow the time-honored practice of dressing 
dolls for Christmas. Over the past 38 years, New York Life's women 
employees have bought, clothed, and distributed more than 40,000 
dolls to 75 organizations. Shown here is a small part of the 1960 
collection placed on display in the employee lounge. An estimated 
90 per cent of New York Life's 4,272 home office workers contribute 
to the doll and toy program which provides an average of 1,500 dolls 
and 1,000 toys every year. 





No Christmas party is ever complete without carol singing. A number of carriers can pro- 
vide a group of trained voices to sing the traditional airs. The 42-voice Chorus of the 
Insurance Company of North America set a new precedent last year by accepting a singing 
engagement not sponsored by INA. The group took part in a new feature at Philadelphia's 
International Airport, the "Christmas Festival of Music." Engagement was scheduled for 
December 20 and the singers kept their date with the public, despite a record blizzard 
that hit on that date and left the city virtually snowbound. The Chorus for a number of 
years has appeared on the radio on Christmas Eve with Bing Crosby and other stars for 
the annual "Sing with Bing" concert sponsored by INA. @ 
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Oxygen Tanks Can Explode 


Tragic explosion demonstrates extent of liability dangers for users and suppliers 
of oxygen.—By Stratton Hammon, president, Vibration Damage Specialists 


N June 16, 1958, an explosion 
O occurred in Midland, Texas, 
which killed two men, demolished 
the building in which they were 
standing, and damaged to some ex- 
tent all the structures and vehicles 
in the neighborhood. The building 
was used as a welding shop. It car- 
ried no fire or EC coverage, but the 
company had workmen’s compensa- 
tion coverage with Maryland Cas- 


This article is excerpted with the 
author’s permission from the Sum- 
mer 1961 Quarterly of the Federa- 
tion of Insurance Counsel. 


ualty. No one knew the cause of the 
explosion. 

The disaster had been so violent 
that the carrier was inclined to be- 
lieve nitroglycerin had been the 
cause. By the time I arrived the 
manager of the Midland Maryland 
Casualty office had tracked down 
many flying fragments, including 
a numbered head or neck piece 
from an oxygen cylinder. We could 
see the devastation at the known 
location of the oxygen cylinder. 
More of the same type of fragments 
there began to indicate that here 
was the origin of the explosion. The 


shop owner protested vehemently, 
declaring that his oxygen cylinder 
had been empty and could not 
therefore explode. 

Further investigation showed, 
however, that one of the victims 
had obtained permission to do some 
work after hours. When he found 
the oxygen supply exhausted, he 
had driven his own car to the sup- 
plier, purchased a new cylinder 
which he put in the trunk in 100 
degree heat, and put the dray ticket 
in the glove compartment. The dray 
ticket for cylinder No. 913 was 
found in the glove compartment. 





Allstate Applies Total Marketing 


With practical application of total marketing, the company's 


sales have grown rapidly from $118,000 in 1931.—By Judson 


B. Branch, President, Allstate Insurance Companies 


UR totai marketing effort has 

developed through three 
phases of Allstate growth in terms 
of premium volume. 

The first phase of Allstate’s de- 
velopment took place from 1931 to 
the end of World War II. We 
started out as a mail order com- 
pany in 1931 and ended the year 
with $118,000 of sales and 20 em- 
ployees. In these early years we 
established the company on a coun- 
trywide basis and developed a dis- 
tribution system unique in the 
insurance industry. We sold only 
one line—auto insurance—but we 
grew to a $12 million business by 
the end of 1945. 

The second phase was during the 
post-war years of 1946 through 
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1956. This was a period of great 
growth. The sales volume of the 
company increased to $283 million. 
Regional offices and zone offices 
were established as part of a 
planned decentralization program. 
Our third phase has just begun 
and is marked by an increased pace 
of product and service diversifica- 
tion. Although the first additional 
line of insurance was written by 
Allstate in 1952, our diversification 
program was somewhat slow until 
1957. During 1957, 1958, and 1959, 
eight major lines were launched— 
theft, homeowners, commercial fire, 
life, commercial casualty, health, 
boatowners, and reinsurance. In 
1960 we established the National 
Emblem Insurance Company for 


writing auto risks that could not 
be written at Allstate rates. In 
1961 we have launched the Allstate 
Motor Club. 

This substantial growth has not 
occurred without some attention to 
basic principles of marketing. This 
is the way we have applied some of 
these principles at Allstate. 

The first principle: Indoctrinate 
your entire organization with the 
philosophy that “nothing happens 
until a sale is made.”” Unfortunate- 
ly, this principle is so fundamental 
that it is overlooked in many com- 
panies. Yet it is obvious that every 
department in any company must 
share the responsibility for sales 
results. You can’t deliver the goods 
without the work of everyone—the 
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We also had a fragment of the ex- 
ploded cylinder bearing the number 
913. The tank had evidently ex- 
ploded when dropped on the con- 
crete floor in the extremely high 
temperature. 

Since oxygen in its pure state 
cannot explode, the fact that it did 


indicated that it had been bottled 
with impurities. Suits were filed 
against the oxygen supplier by the 
widows, by Maryland Casualty in 
third party action on their compen- 
sation, and by the uninsured owner 
on his property damage. 

The case did not even reach rebut- 
tal. There were discrepancies in tes- 
timony regarding procedure used to 
fill the cylinders, and a company 
official admitted certain instruc- 
tions were not being followed. Cyl- 
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product development, the advertis- 
ing, the underwriting, the claim, 
the service people, and on down the 
line. 

The second principle: “Always 
remember the importance of the 
customer and that his complete sat- 
isfaction comes first.” Because we 
are in a service business, we have 
to make certain that our customer 
will find it easy to do business with 
Allstate. 


Regional Offices 


In our territorial decentraliza- 
tion which began after World War 
II, we established five zones and 29 
regional offices. A typical regional 
office today services from 100,000 
to 500,000 policyholders—from part 
of a state to five states. For in- 
stance, we have four regional of- 
fices servicing California and the 
adjoining states of Nevada and 
Arizona whereas our Denver re- 
gional office services five states. 

Each of these offices operates as 
a separate insurance company. 

Continued on page 40 
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Company News 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE and 
AETNA INSURANCE in separate 
board actions have approved a plan 
of affiliation. Plan calls for a two- 
for-one split of Connecticut Gen- 
eral stock with par value reduced 
from $10 to $5 a share. Aetna 
stockholders are offered one and 
two-tenths shares of the new Con- 
necticut General stock for each 
share of Aetna stock. Exchange 
proposal requires approval by the 
Connecticut Insurance Commis- 
sioner and a number of other stipu- 
lations, including acceptance by 
holders of a least 80 per cent of 
Aetna stock. 

FIREMEN’S INSURANCE, Newark, 
N. J., has brought the Dominion 
Insurance Corporation of Toronto, 
Canada, paying cash for more than 
96 per cent of Dominion’s out- 
standing shares. An offer to pur- 
chase the remaining 93 undeposited 
shares was extended to December 
15. No management changes are 
anticipated. 

FEDERAL KEMPER LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE is a new affiliate of the Kem- 
per Group, with paid-in capital and 
surplus of $1 million. Main office 
will be in Boston. This is the sec- 
ond life company to become a mem- 
ber of Kemper. The other is Fidel- 
ity Life Association of Fulton, IIl. 

HOOSIER CASUALTY will be liqui- 


dated as of the end of 1961. Step 
is being taken to cut down on the 
number of companies in the Reli- 
ance Group. Largest segment of 
the business, the health depart- 
ment, will become the health divi- 
sion of Reliance with headquarters 
remaining in Indianapolis. The auto 
and general casualty business will 
be taken over by General Casualty 
of Wisconsin. 

FIRST NATIONAL LIFE, Phoenix, 
Ariz., has announced plans to pur- 
chase Southern National Life of 
San Antonio, Texas. 

NATIONAL LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
has proposed a stock split on a two- 
for-one basis, reducing par value 
from $10 to $5 per share. Company 
directors will also present a stock 
option plan for employees to stock- 
holders at their annual meeting on 
February 13, 1962. 

LASALLE CASUALTY, Chicago, has 
acquired substantially all of the 
local and general agency business 
in Cook County of the Dubuque 
Fire & Marine. 

MICHIGAN SURETY, Lansing, has 
again been placed under depart- 
mental custodianship of the State 
Insurance Department. The State 
Supreme Court recently reversed 
a year-old decision of the circuit 
court returning the company to its 
former management. @ 


DIVIDENDS 


Amount 


Company per Share 


American Re-Insurance 
and special) 
American Universal $.30 


$.80 (in. extra 


Record 
Payable Date 


December 15 December 4 


December 11 November 24 


Combined 

Continental Assurance 
Continental Casualty 
Craftsman Life 

National of Hartford 

Pacific Employers 

Reliance 

Western Casualty & Surety 
Western Insurance Securities 


American Re-Insurance 
American Bankers 


Quarterly 
$.10 
$.45 (inc. extra) 
$.75 (ine. extra) 
$.10 
$.80 (inc. extra) 
$.25 
$.60 
$.35 
$1.50 (Pref.) 
$.621% (Class A) 
$1. (Common) 


Stock 


10% 
20% 


December 15 
December 15 
December 1 
December 22 
December 1 
November 22 
December 15 
December 30 
January 1 
February 1 
March 1 


December 22 
December 27 


December 1 
December 1 
November 17 
December 15 
November 17 
November 10 
November 17 
December 11 
December 11 
January 12 
February 12 


December 8 
December 15 
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VERDICT 


Court Studies Marital Status 
In Beneficiary Cases 


Life policies may raise the question of who is the 


beneficiary, as decided in these cases.—By Luke A. Burke, 


member, New York Bar. 


ANY legal battles on the ques- 

tion of a change of beneficiary 

arise out of difficulty in the mari- 

tal status. Let us look at a few re- 
cent decisions on this subject. 

A suit was brought by Metro- 
politan Life in the United States 
District Court for the District of 
New Jersey to determine the 
claims of beneficiaries under a 
policy issued on the life of Lawson 
W. Chase. The policy was issued 
under the Federal Employees’ 
Group Life Insurance Act. Under 
the Act and the policy, the pro- 
ceeds were payable to the person 
designated by the insured, or, if no 
person had been designated, to the 
widow or, if none, to his children. 
No person had been designated by 
the insured. 


Was She the Widow? 


The question at issue was 
whether the defendant, Rhoda J. 
Chase, was the widow of the in- 
sured. If so, she was entitled to 
the proceeds. If not, the proceeds 
were to go to the other defendants 
as children of the insured by a 
previous marriage. 

The District Court found that 
Rhoda Chase was not the widow of 
the deceased, whereupon she ap- 
pealed. 

The insured and the appellant, 
then Rhoda J. Green, went through 
the form of a ceremonial marriage 
in the District of Columbia on Oc- 
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tober 29, 1941, and thereafter lived 
together and held themselves out 
as man and wife until the death of 
the insured on July 9, 1957. Dur- 
ing this entire period they were 
residents and domiciliaries of the 
State of New Jersey although 
twice a year or oftener they vis- 
ited friends in the District of Co- 
lumbia for a week or longer. Dur- 
ing these visits they cohabited in 
the District and held themselves 
out as husband and wife there. 

Prior to 1931, the insured had 
married Georgia E. Chase. This 
marriage was still subsisting on 
October 29, 1941, when he went 
through the form of a ceremonial 
marriage with the appellant and it 
was not terminated until February 
19, 1948, when he obtained a de- 
cree of divorce from Georgia in 
the Court of Chancery of New 
Jersey. 

At the time of her marriage in 
1941, the appellant knew that the 
insured had been married previ- 
ously and that four children had 
been born of that marriage. But 
she had been given to understand 
and believed that the marriage 
had been terminated by divorce. 
She had no knowledge of the ac- 
tual divorce in 1948, however, un- 
til after the insured’s death and no 
formal ceremonial marriage was 
entered into by her with him be- 
tween February 19, 1948, and his 
death in 1957. 


The Appellate Court, in straight- 
ening out this little marital merry- 
go-round, had this to say: 

“It appears to be the law of the 
District of Columbia that when 
a ceremonial marriage has taken 
place which is invalid by reason of 
the impediment of a prior undis- 
solved marriage, the subsequent 
removal of the impediment while 
the parties continue to live to- 
gether as husband and wife will 
give rise to a valid common law 
marriage. In New Jersey, how- 
ever, where common law marriages 
have been abolished by statute 
since December 1, 1939, the subse- 
quent removal of such an impedi- 
ment does not have that result and 
the marriage remains invalid un- 
less and until a subsequent cere- 
monial marriage takes place. 


D. C. Law Cited 


“It is the contention of the ap- 
pellant that when she and the in- 
sured first went to the District of 
Columbia after the impediment to 
their marriage had been removed 
by the 1948 divorce and there held 
themselves out as man and wife, 
the law of the District operated in 
their case to give rise to a valid 
common law marriage. She as- 
serts that this result followed even 
though their presence in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia was merely for a 
temporary visit to friends and that 
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their changed status was entitled 
to recognition upon their return to 
their domicile in New Jersey. This 
is the basis of her claim that she 
was lawfully married to the in- 
sured at the time of his death and 
is, therefore, entitled to the pro- 
ceeds of the insurance. 


Common Law Ruled Out 


“The appellees, on the other 
hand, urge that the local law of 
New Jersey, the domicile of the 
parties, is the law which deter- 
mines the validity of their mar- 
riage and that since under that law 
the alleged common law marriage 
is not recognized the appellant is 
not the lawful widow of the in- 
sured and is accordingly not en- 
titled to the proceeds. 

“A choice of law problem is thus 
presented which must be resolved 
in accordance with the conflict of 
laws rule of New Jersey, the 
State in which the district court 
sat. It is a general rule of conflict 
of laws that a marriage which is 
valid under the law of the place 
where it is contracted is recog- 
nized as valid everywhere. But 
where the parties, while retaining 
their domicile in one state, pay a 
temporary visit to another state 
and there enter into a marriage 
which would not be recognized by 
the law of the state of their domi- 
cile if entered into therein, the lat- 
ter state does not always look to 
the law of the place of the mar- 
riage to determine its validity. On 
the contrary, when the state of 
their domicile has a strong public 
policy against the type of mar- 
riage which the parties have gone 
to another state to contract, which 
policy is evidenced by a statute 
declaring such marriages to be 
void, the former state as the one 
most interested in the status and 
welfare of the parties will ordi- 
narily look to its own law to deter- 
mine the validity of the alleged 
marriage.” 

Thus the law of New Jersey pre- 
vailed and the appellant was not 
the widow of the deceased. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company v. 
Chase, U. S. Court of Appeals, 
Third Circuit, June 5, 1961. 

In Williams v. Williams (North 
Carolina Supreme Court, Septem- 
ber 21, 1961) the plaintiff and the 
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insured were married in 1926 and 
lived together until 1939. In No- 
vember 1940 they entered into a 
separation agreement and prop- 
erty settlement in New York. The 
agreement provided that the in- 
sured would maintain and keep in 
force certain policies of insurance 
on his life, in each of which poli- 
cies the plaintiff was designated 
the beneficiary. It was further 
agreed by the insured that he 
would not change the beneficiary 
in any of the policies during the 
life of the plaintiff. As provided 
in the separation agreement, the 
policies were delivered to the 
plaintiff. Among the policies deliv- 
ered were two government policies. 


Proceeds to Beneficiary 


After the separation agreement, 
the parties were divorced and the 
insured married the defendant. Five 
days before his death the insured 
changed the beneficiary on the 
government policies from the 
plaintiff to the defendant. Follow- 
ing his death both women filed 
claims for the proceeds. The Vet- 
erans Administration awarded the 
proceeds to the second wife. This 
action was brought by the first 
wife against the second wife to re- 
cover the proceeds. The trial court 
found in favor of the defendant, 
the second wife, and this appeal 


INSURANCE 
SERVICES 


"He just purchased ten million policies as 
gifts.” 
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followed. The Appellate Court 
said: 

“The plaintiff in this action 
seeks to impress a trust on the 
proceeds of these insurance poli- 
cies in her favor. She contends 
that the defendant’s right to re- 
tain the proceeds from said insur- 
ance policies must be determined 
in light of the terms of the separa- 
tion agreement and property set- 
tlement entered into between the 
plaintiff and her former husband. 


No Distinction Made 


“The appellant further contends 
there is no distinction between the 
status of, the proceeds of United 
States savings bonds in the hands 
of the owner or beneficiary therein 
and the proceeds of government 
life insurance policies in the hands 
of the beneficiary named in such 
policies. We do not concur in this 
view. 

“In the case of Eldin v. United 
States, 157 F Supp 34, the plaintiff, 
Carolina S. Eldin, was married to 
one Zaky Eldin, and the other plain- 
tiffs, Patricia Eldin and Karen 
Eldin, were children born of the 
marriage. Zaky Eldin served in 
the military forces of the United 
States and there had been issued 
to him a National Service Life In- 
surance policy. Caroline 8S. Eldin 
was designated as beneficiary and 
this policy was in full force and 
effect at the time of the insured’s 
death on 28 February 1954. 


Irrevocable Beneficiary 


“On 4 January 1946 Caroline 
and the decedent separated and 
on 17 January 1946 a separation 
agreement was entered into. They 
were later divorced. The divorce 
decree entered in the State of IIli- 
nois ratified and confirmed the 
separation agreement. In the sep- 
aration agreement the decedent 
agreed to name his wife Caroline 
his irrevocable primary benefici- 
ary in the insurance policy in- 
volved and to name their two chil- 
dren as his irrevocable secondary 
beneficiaries. On 27 August 1946 
the decedent married Eleanor A. 
Eldin and named her as the bene- 
ficiary under his policy. Upon the 
death of the insured, the plaintiff 
and the second wife filed claims 
for the proceeds of the policy. 

“The Court said: ‘Upon matu- 
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rity the proceeds of a National 
Service Life Insurance policy are 
payable to the designated benefi- 
ciary. There is no dispute that at 


“the maturity date of the policy the 


defendant was and still is within 
the class of permitted beneficiary. 
.. . At one time plaintiff was the 
designated beneficiary in the pol- 
icy but plaintiff was not the desig- 
nated beneficiary at the time the 
policy matured. It is the opinion of 
the Court that plaintiff lost all 
rights under the applicable Act 


and regulations when the veteran 
exercised his right in his lifetime 
in proper form and in accordance 
with law to change his beneficiary 
to the defendant. It is the opinion 
of. the Court that the separation 
agreement between the veteran 
and his first wife in which he 
agreed to irrevocably name his first 
wife and their children as benefici- 
aries of the policy and also the 
divorce decree granted to the first 
wife approving the terms of the 

Continued on next page 
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Schuanen's 
SECRET of 


UCCESS 7 


As a young man, Fred Schwaner’s ambition in life was to be- 
come a musician and he devoted many long and arduous hours 
to study in pursuit of this goal. Being a very practical young 
man, he soon realized the uncertainties he faced in building a 
career in this field. He, therefore, carefully reviewed the oppor- 
tunities offered in other fields and, in 1957, he decided to join 
Acacia as a member of our Northern New Jersey Branch. 


During his first full year in the business, he qualified for mem- 
bership in Acacia’s Leaders’ Club, which requires a minimum 
of a half million dollars of top quality production. Last year, 
he placed just under $800,000 and he is ahead of that pace thus 
far in 1961. After four years of service, Fred has more than 
three million dollars of business in force to his credit, upon 
which he receives the monthly income provided for under the 
unique compensation provisions of his ‘Opportunity Contract’”’. 
In addition, he can look forward to receiving an ever-increasing 
monthly income on his total business in force throughout his 
entire Acacia career. 


Fred, in commenting on his ‘‘secret of success’’, said, ‘‘There was 
a time when I felt that I could never be satisfied with anything 
but a musical career. I still love music, but find an even greater 
joy in selling life insurance protection tailored to fit the needs 
of my clients. With Acacia, I am a specialist in my profession 
which gives me a feeling of assurance, because my clients know 
that I deal in life insurance—and life insurance alone.” 


We’re proud of Fred Schwaner, and all of our other career life 
insurance salesmen and saleswomen who have found that 
specialization in personalized life insurance selling has enabled 
them to find their own secret of success—at Acacia. 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
“Where you get Pemotiliea: -rotectior 
Washington 1, D.C. 
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separation agreement, had no 
force and effect so far as the pro- 
ceeds of the policy are concerned.’ 


Mother Named 


“In Wissner v. Wissner, 338 U.S. 
655, 94 L. Ed. 424, after the death 
of an Army officer, the proceeds 
of his National Service Life In- 
surance policy were paid by the 
Veterans’ Administration to his 
mother, whom he had named as 
principal beneficiary. His widow, 
claiming to be entitled, under state 
community property law, to one- 
half of these proceeds, obtained a 
judgment in her favor for that 
amount in the state courts of Cali- 
fornia. On appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, the 
Court in reversing the lower court 
said: ‘It is plain to us that the 
judgment of the lower court, as to 
one-half of the proceeds, substi- 
tutes the widow for the mother, 
who was the beneficiary Congress 
directed shall receive the insur- 


’ ance money. We do not share ap- 


pellate’s discovery of congres- 
sional purpose that widows in 
community property states partici- 
pate in the payments under the 
policy, contrary to the express 
direction of the insured. Whether 
directed at the very money re- 
ceived from the Government or an 
equivalent amount the judgment 
below nullifies the soldier’s choice 
and frustrates the deliberate pur- 
pose of Congress. It cannot stand.’ 


Appeal Denied 


“Counsel for the respective par- 
ties have filed excellent and ex- 
haustive briefs. However, no case 
has been cited by the appellant, 
and we have found none, in which 
the facts are similar to those in 
the instant case where the judg- 
ment has been upheld if contrary 
to the judgment entered below.” 

Thus the change of beneficiary 
prevailed in spite of the separation 
agreement, and the second wife 
was entitled to the benefits of the 
policy. @ 
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INVESTMENTS 


Styles May Change But 
Investing Rules Remain 


Christmas gaiety should not becloud our view 
of lasting investing values.—By Ervin L. Hall, 
partner, Davis & Hall, investment management 


OLIDAY season brings with it 

a round of parties, informal 
get togethers, and family gather- 
ings. Gaiety is the key note. With 
gaiety comes the latest fashion in 
dress particularly among the ladies. 
This interest in the latest fashion 
is worldwide. The newest creation 
—whether it be a Paris original or 
a $39.95 copy by Macy—is the thing 
to wear. 

Actually it is not too important 
whether the style in vogue is be- 
coming to you or not. The all ab- 
sorbing thought is that you follow 
the fashion. 

Strange as it may seem, this 
same absorption with the current 
fashion reaches the hard headed 
business of buying stocks. Silly, 
you may say, but think a minute. 
You may realize the obsession for 
the latest craze in stocks is little 
different from the latest craze in 
dress. Fashion in stocks is all too 
frequent. 

You may not like the word fash- 
ion applied to stocks. But call it 
what you will, there is an urge at 
times to participate in the most 
popular group of the moment. This 
urge is no less illogical than wear- 
ing clothes that are unbecoming to 
you just because they are the latest 
style or fashion. A tall man with 
a narrow brimmed hat usually looks 
like a pin head—but such men will 
wear them. 

Now for a few examples of 
groups that have recently been 
fashionable to own. These groups 
have been in the spotlight. Projec- 
tions of earning power and growth 
have been little short of spectacu- 
lar. The electronic industry has 
been subject to this treatment to 
the point of exhaustion. 
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Several years ago, physicists 
working on the behaviour and ef- 
fects of electrons in vacuum tubes, 
photoelectric cells and the like came 
up with some significant develop- 
ments. Our rapidly expanding 
atomic age needed the help supplied 
by electronic research. Transistors, 
semi-conductors, diodes, and a host 
of others were put into production. 

The larger companies stepped up 
research in this field. Hundreds of 
smaller companies were organized. 
What the transistor, for example, 
could accomplish opened wide hori- 
zons. The investing public became 
intrigued with the fascinating pos- 
sibilities. That is when the projec- 
tion of earnings into the distant 
future reached the unrealistic 
stage. 

Practically any company that had 
any interest in electronics became 
an investment favorite. The fact 
that electronic production may have 
contributed little to earnings or 
that one or two items may have 
been the sole source of earnings 
made little difference. The magic 
word was electronic. 

When investors start paying any 
price for a stock based on projected 
earnings several years in the fu- 
ture, it is time to stop and think. 
But with the rising price level the 
desire to own electronic stocks be- 
came more insistent. Debates on 
future earning power were a daily 
occurrence. To own stock in elec- 
tronic companies became as fash- 
ionable as the latest Paris creation 
or Bond Street cut. 

This obsession with electronics 
was not confined to the amateurs 
or little investors. Institutions, 
funds and trusts all participated. 
The volume of trading alone gave 


proof that the demand was not con- 
fined to the uninitiated. 

Today the glamour has left the 
industry. So have the fancy pro- 
jections of earnings. Casualties 
have been heavy, particularly 
among the stocks of the smaller and 
unseasoned companies. 

Another group that became fash- 
ionable for a time was the bowling 
industry. Brunswick, American 
Machine and Foundry and even 
Otis Elevator, because it serviced 
the Brunswick installations, were 
in heavy demand at rising prices. 
A steady increase in earnings was 
projected. Foreign markets were 
to be invaded. Increasing leisure 
time was to steadily add to the 
number of bowling enthusiasts. 

The fashionable trend was not as 
strong in this case. Nevertheless 
some fancy prices were chalked up 
for the stocks of many companies 
directly or indirectly connected 
with the industry. The enthusiasm 
has now waned with the realization 
that the fashion of the moment can 
be overdone. 


Vending Machines Another Fad 


Vending machine stocks were 
also in vogue at steadily rising 
prices. The vending robots were to 
add a new and powerful impulse 
to the art of selling. Universal 
Match and Vendo, for example, 
moved up steadily on earning esti- 
mates that allowed no leeway for 
growing pains. Even robots have 
problems in childhood. 

We all realize these industries 
have a future, that an investment 
in them can in time produce satis- 
fying results. But when we forget 
that earning power is subject to 
many vicissitudes, we can find our- 
selves in a fashion parade when we 
should be concerned over the risk of 
our investment portfolio. 

These excursions into the fashion 
field can be expensive. The man- 
agers of large funds may not be 
too severely affected due to the size 
of the fund, wide diversification, 
and a steady flow of new cash. Their 
judgment may be questioned but 
the portfolio may have only a tem- 
porary setback. To the smaller in- 
vestor or fund, however, the dam- 
age could take some time to repair. 

Whether we are investing in 
electronics, vending machines, bowl- 

Continued on next page 
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Will his present insurance cover 
today’s higher property values? 


@ Keeping insurance in line with ris- 
ing values has been a matter of con- 
cern to business property owners for 
well over fifteen years. In this period 
the effect of the substantial inflation 
in general price levels has been a cor- 
responding rise in the replacement 
costs of commercial property. 

These replacement costs now stand at 
the highest level since 1940! 

To the client faced with the risk of 
underinsurance—to the agent as an 
insurance adviser—there is no alter- 
native but an upward adjustment in 
amounts of insurance. And it’s here 


wnt, CAealeus Uf iid, 


that mutual savings can be of help in 
stepping protection up to safer levels; 
or, in providing needed, supplemen- 
tary coverage. 

As we see it, nothing less than full 
protection will do for your clients in 
the present situation. Why not be in 
a position to provide it on an eco- 
nomical basis, as well as claims and 
loss prevention service of demon- 
strated efficiency. Write the nearest 
office for full information on our 
AGENCY PLAN—Zit measures up in 
every respect. 
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ing or other young and aggressive 
industries, it is well to remember 
some truisms. 

Earning power, for example, is 
not a constantly expanding force 
in any business. The price at which 
a stock sells in relation to earning 
power is constantly fluctuating. We 
sometimes forget these truisms 
when trying to justify the price of 
a stock. In doing so we run into 
an inherent fallacy of many in- 
vestors. 

In the early stages of the devel- 
opment of a company the growth 
rate may be rapid, particularly on 
a percentage basis. An increase in 
earnings from ten cents a share to 
twenty cents a share is an increase 
of 100 per cent but it doesn’t war- 
rant the assumption of a continu- 
ing similar growth. Growth invari- 
ably has a tendency to slow down 
over the years. 


Projecting Can Be Fallacious 


The fallacy in the thinking of 
many investors comes in projecting 
future earnings at the rapid rate 
of the past. We all know this 
method can result in some fancy 
future hopes. In paying present 
high price-earnings ratios for those 
hopes, we may be following the 
fashion of the times not our own 
hard headed thinking. 

The future success of many com- 
paratively young industries, in this 
scientific age of ours, depends to a 
large extent on careful planning. 
A diversified line of products is es- 
sential. Some electronic companies 
have had sad experiences through 
too much concentration on one or 
two products—transistors for ex- 
ample. A company that keeps away 
from areas that may become un- 
duly competitive is likely to avoid 
some headaches. Many small shoe 
string companies may spring up in 
a temporarily attractive field. They 
will probably go broke and may 
hurt the profit margins of others 
before doing so. 

A well organized company will 
also emphasize the importance of 
research. This effort will cost 
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money but if properly handled will 
in most cases pay off in both prog- 
ress and profits. Finally every com- 
pany—whether operating in elec- 
tronics, vending, steel, automobiles 
or as a utility—needs a manage- 
ment capable of solving the prob- 
lems and opportunities in our 
highly scientific age. 


Search for All Elements 


All these elements of business 
success—diversified products, com- 
petitive position, ample research 
and capable management—are not 
too difficult for the conscientious 
investor to uncover. Such an effort 
will no doubt be more prosaic than 
following the fashion parade. But 
you will be able to justify your in- 
vestment decision to yourself and 
to others, which you could never do 
once the fashion bubble bursts. 

Incidentally this ability to justify 
your investment decisions will go a 
long way towards eliminating emo- 
tional errors. If you can’t make an 
intelligent and convincing argu- 
ment for any investment move you 
plan, you should seriously consider 
abandoning that move. Now don’t 
say you will miss some fast movers. 
You will, but fast movers can go 
both ways. When you try to out- 
smart the other fellow on quick 
moves, don’t make it a part of your 
investment program. 

With the holiday spirit all around 
us, we are likely to forget invest- 
ments. But a new year is in the 
offing and soon we will have a new 
investment record to open. What 
we do with it may depend in part 
on what we have learned from the 
past. The most experienced of us 
can learn from the past. We all 
make mistakes. That we will con- 
tinue to do so is probably the one 
sure fact in an investor’s life. 

So with a new leaf to turn we 
may be less inclined to follow the 
fashion of the time or to rationalize 
a long shot investment move. In- 
vesting can be fascinating even 
without active participation in the 
“glamour children” that appear 
during a rising market. Many of 
us can enjoy a parade without being 
part of it. 

May the New Year be good to 
you and may your mistakes be ra- 
tional ones. @ 

Written November 14, 1961 
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GOOD MEN BEHIND A GOOD PLAN MAKE PROGRESS 


MEN OF THE 
CHESAPEAKE BAY 
COUNTRY 
Blacksmith 
Melvin Collier of 
Deal’s Island, Md., is 
famous for his oyster 
dredges. Bay watermen 
say that his 
dredges, made freehand, 
have a “magic touch.” 
Photograph by 

... and the Good Men 

of Baltimore Life are 


Guarding the Security 


A. Aubrey Bodine. 
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= Mt. Royal Plaza, Baltimore 1, Md. 
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Inquires invited from General Agents in the Mid-Atlantic area. Address Marlin W. Morgan, V.P. 
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The regional office manager is like 
the president of an insurance com- 
pany. Each office has its own month- 
ly profit and loss statements, makes 
its own budgets and develops its 
own plans for future goals. The 
regional manager has complete 
authority to operate his office 
within the limits of company policy. 

We have established more than 
1,400 sales-service locations 
throughout the country so it is easy 
for the public to do business with 
us. Almost 400 of these locations 
are situated apart from Sears 
stores, and about 1,000 are in the 
stores, bringing service as close as 
a local telephone call. 


Drive-ins for Claims 


More than 200 of these offices 
feature drive-in claim service, a 
concept introduced by Allstate to 
provide the public with quality 
service. Here members of our large 
claim staff settle material damage 
claims in a matter of minutes, both 
for Allstate insureds and also for 
claimants. 

The third principle: “Know your 
markets.” This is essential in or- 
der to recognize social and econom- 
ic trends. This principle is neces- 
sary so that you continuously 
modernize your products and your 
operations to meet the changing 
trends. It provides a means for 
capitalizing on all opportunities. 

In order to know our markets we 
analyze and project all segments of 
the economy for at least ten years 
into the future. This step is neces- 
sary to clearly establish the future 
environment within which you will 
operate ... and it helps establish 
the reasonableness of your future 
goals as set out in a long range 
plan. 

Toward the end of World War II 
we began the first in a long series 
of studies devoted to future opera- 
tions. This study, which is now 
rather faded and starting to show 
its age, was simply an outline of 
our needs and plans to begin 
growth after the war. 

The next study was a five year 
plan which charted the course for 
the years 1950 to 1955. It was not 
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very elaborate. Much of it was 
hand written. But we did grow. 

Today our planning process and 
the analyses of our markets have 
carried us to an evaluation of pop- 
ulation, motor vehicles, the econ- 
omy, and the insurance market, 
both domestic and foreign. Popu- 
lation studies lead us to households 
and families, the labor force, the 
Gross National Product and _ its 
components. These factors, plus a 
comprehensive analysis of motor 
vehicle trends, allow us to project 
the total insurance market, both 
personal and commercial, by line of 
insurance. 


Policyholder Research 


One of the functions of our mar- 
keting research department is pol- 
icyholder research where analyses 
are made of our customers. We 
are just beginning to capitalize on 
the wealth of information we have 
on our own customers. “Portrait 
of our Policyholder Family” is a 
summary of the customer charac- 
teristics based on a careful study 
of 40,000 policyholders. We also 
make consumer studies which keep 
management informed not only of 
our present customers, but also our 
potential prospects. The consumer’s 
desire and need for new products 
is also determined. 

One of our latest attempts to 
satisfy consumer demand and cap- 
italize on a growing market is the 
formation of the Allstate Motor 
Club and the entrance into the 
travel business. We are providing 
the major services offered by motor 
clubs on a national basis at a com- 
petitive price and we fully expect 
these ventures to be profitable by 
themselves. Some of the publica- 
tions the Motor Club member re- 
ceives are “Discovery,” a quarterly 
magazine, and vacation and trip 
guides for domestic travel. 

The fourth principle: “Advertise 
and merchandise.” Advertising at 
Allstate means the creation of 
awareness of the company and the 
understanding of the products we 
offer, with an eventual goal of hav- 
ing the prospects consider Allstate 
the next time they buy insurance, 
or one of our services. In addition 
the products and services must be 
merchandised directly to the con- 
sumer through national and local 
advertising media. We also direct 


some of our advertising toward a 
specific regional area such as the 
newly introduced merit rating and 
class plan in the State of Illinois. 

The fifth principle: ‘Coordinate 
all sales activities through one 
marketing executive.” This is our 
concept of marketing, as compared 
to the more common way of having 
the product line managers report 
directly to the president. 

With our change from a single 
line to a multiple line company, we 
have placed all marketing functions 
in one group to be headed by a vice 
president in charge of marketing. 
Separate marketing divisions have 
been created for each product line, 
headed by an officer. There are 
commercial sales, renewal sales, life 
and health sales, auto, fire insur- 
ance, and sales training. The con- 
sumer relations vice president, who 
also reports to the chief marketing 
executive, coordinates all market- 
ing services, including market re- 
search, sales promotion, public re- 
lations, advertising and _ publica- 
tions. 


Marketing Functions 


The chief marketing executive is 
responsible for developing the mar- 
keting department policy. He co- 
ordinates the sale of all lines, and 
establishes multiple line merchan- 
dising techniques. He determines 
market opportunities and sales re- 
quirements for existing products 
and supervises the functions of 
marketing such as sales personnel 
development, market research, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion. 

The agent sells all lines of insur- 
ance plus the Allstate Motor Club 
membership. He is trained to be a 
multiple-line agent of professional 
caliber, an expert in providing 
complete insurance protection and 
servicing the complex problems of 
today’s insurance customer. 

This leads me to the sixth prin- 
ciple: “One Stop sales and service.” 
Total marketing can only be “total” 
if you can sell and service your 
business at one location. You pro- 
vide the full circle of protection to 
a family .. . satisfying all the in- 
surance requirements for that fam- 
ily in one stop. You make it easy 
for the customer to do business 
with you. This is our concept of 
Total Marketing in today’s type of 
operating environment and the way 
we have practically applied it. @ 
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REINSURANCE 


U.S. Carriers Have Larger 
Share of Domestic Cover 


Reinsurers' volume expanding faster than total direct 


market.—By Ellis H. Carson, president, New England Reinsurance 


Note: (This article is excerpted 
from Mr. Carson’s speech before 
the annual meeting of the National 
Association of Independent Insur- 
ers last month.) 

S. reinsurance companies, all 
U. of them stock companies, had 
premiums written of $200 million 
in the year 1951, the earliest year 
for which such figures are avail- 
able. By 1960, writings of those 
companies had grown to $380 mil- 
lion, an increase of 90 per cent. 


Management Syndicates 


Within this span of years, sev- 
eral multiple line companies—stock 
and mutual—have established pro- 
fessional reinsurance departments. 
In some cases this has been done 
individually, and in others, through 
participation in management syn- 
dicates. From such company fig- 
ures that are available, and sup- 
ported by general knowledge of 
what is being accomplished 
through the medium of syndicates, 
it seems likely that at least another 
$100 million per annum should be 
added to the total recorded volume 
of professional reinsurance trans- 
actions in the American domestic 
market. Therefore, it seems likely 
that the 1960 reinsurance premium 
writings would total $480 million 
which represents an increase of 
140 per cent over 1951. 

This rate of increase is consider- 
ably larger than that experienced 
in the direct insurance market 
where in the ten years ended 1960, 
stock and mutual companies had an 
increase of 92 per cent. 

When we divide premiums writ- 
ten by reinsurance companies into 
property and casualty, 55 per cent 
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was derived from fire and allied 
lines, and 45 per cent from the re- 
mainder. These were the percent- 
ages in 1951, and they remain un- 
changed ten years later. 

In figures reported by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, the 
growth of reinsurance premiums 
ceded to foreign markets has fallen 
behind the rate of growth of the 
domestic reinsurance market. This 
declining reliance upon foreign 
markets is another clear indication 
of the ability and willingness of 
American reinsurers to meet the 
needs of the American market. 

Premiums assumed from foreign 
insurers from 1951 to 1959 in- 
creased 160 per cent. This demon- 
strates how the United States is 
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steadily becoming a more impor- 
tant factor as an underwriter of 
reinsurance in world markets. The 
largest volume of foreign assump- 
tions, about 40 per cent of the 
total, came from Great Britain. A 
substantial part of this represents 
reinsurance of Lloyd’s syndicates. 
Perhaps it is not generally realized 
the extent to which Lloyd’s relies 
on the American reinsurance mar- 
ket for stop loss and catastrophe 
protection. 

Continued growth of American 
reinsurance in world markets will 
undoubtedly call for increased 
knowledge of insurance and rein- 
surance practices in overseas coun- 
tries, particularly in the facets 

Continued on next page 
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where they differ from our own. 
One substantial difference lies in 
the reliance which continues to be 
placed on “reciprocation.” This 
means the balancing of transac- 
tions not only on the basis of pre- 
mium volume but on the basis of 
underwriting profits, too. 

In this latter connection it needs 
to be recognized that largely on ac- 
count of the greater freedom of 


action accorded to foreign compa- 
nies by their respective insurance 
laws and regulations, underwriting 
profit margins tend to be greater 
on the average than in the United 
States. Therefore, the possibility 
of American companies securing 
foreign reinsurance against reci- 
procity of this kind is comparative- 
ly limited. Conversely, foreign re- 
insurance offered here is likely to 
be available only because it is not 
of the kind which will be accepted 
on a reciprocal basis in its natural 
habitat. 


) LIFE 
} GROUP 
) HEALTH 


NORTH AMERICAN 


REASSURANCE COMPANY, 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 


Regional Offices 


230 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
1509 Main Street, Dallas 1; Texas 
400 Montgomery St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


If one factor above all others 
were to be sought which has con- 
tributed most to the growth of the 
domestic reinsurance market, this 
could be found in the step which 
broke the log jam hitherto blocking 
the writing by fire companies of 
casualty business and vice versa. 


Multiple Line Permitted 


In the year 1944, a multiple- 
line underwriting committee was 
appointed by the Sub-Committee 
on Laws and Legislation of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. This special com- 
mittee produced a five-point plan 
which was adopted and then 
promptly implemented throughout 
the several states. The one most 
pertinent point for the present dis- 
cussion provided that “any fire, 
marine, casualty, or surety com- 
pany should be empowered to ac- 
cept any and all kinds of reinsur- 
ance other than life insurance and 
annuities, provided it maintains a 
minimum policyholders’ surplus of 
$1,500,000.” 

This development made it legally 
possible for fleets of companies un- 
der one ownership to consolidate 
their operations by the adoption of 
pooling arrangements. This utili- 
zation of reinsurance in an intra- 
corporate manner indeed resulted 
in spread of risk which is a true 
function of reinsurance. 

These brief glimpses naturally 
encourage speculation concerning 
future trends. Maybe it will once 
again be through the medium of 
reinsurance that party lines will be 
crossed without much further delay 
or ado. Specifically, it may be in 
this way that life companies will 
position themselves to use their 
vast financial resources in provid- 
ing loss-leveling services for fire 
and casualty companies through 
the medium of reinsurance. 

In considering the soundness of 
this suggestion, it is pertinent to 
remember the well-known axiom 
that any reinsured must over a pe- 
riod of time pass back to its rein- 
surers the aggregate of its loss re- 
additional 
overheads 


coveries, plus recom- 
pense for reinsurers’ 
and profits. Thus, it may be said 
that reinsurance can be a method 
of buying time. The life insurance 
business, being the kind of opera- 
tion it is, has plenty of time. The 
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prosperity of life companies is 
measured over generations rather 
than by calendar years. 

The growth of a_ reinsurance 
market requires, in addition to the 
knowledge and skills of under- 
writers, the development of sub- 
stantial capacity to absorb the 
ever-increasing size of the commit- 
ments that are required. It is, 
therefore, significant to note the 
increase in the number of reinsur- 
ance facilities. New entrants have 
included individual companies op- 
erating professional reinsurance 
departments. The increase has also 
come about through the establish- 
ment of management organizations 
which have been granted under- 
writing prerogatives for reinsur- 
ance by the companies which have 
become associated with the syndi- 
cates. 


Greater Capacity 


Another change which has taken 
place has been the great expansion 
of capacity which does not rest 
upon retrocessions to overseas mar- 
kets. While complaints are heard 
about the difficulties in providing 
adequate protection for major 
risks, one wonders if this is not 
somewhat over-stated. During this 
present year there have been two 
instances of contract surety bonds 
(for which, incidentally, there is no 
market at Lloyd’s), involving in 
one case a commitment of $60 mil- 
lion, and in the other $61,700,000, 
both of which were placed without 
difficulty with American compa- 
nies. The financial capacity is ob- 
viously present and available, and 
it can be claimed that there is now 
a greater disposition and readiness 
to use it. 

A most recent use of reinsurance 
available on a syndicated basis has 
been announced by the establish- 
ment of the foreign Export Credit 
Insurance Association. Initially, 
twenty companies, stock and mu- 
tual included, have subscribed to 
this Association. Its purpose is to 
grant credit insurance to Ameri- 
can interests engaging in overseas 
trade. 

Member companies will absorb 
50 per cent of the commercial 
risk in connection with each com- 
mitment undertaken—the balance 
being reinsured with the Export 
Import Bank. This Association will 
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also issue policies to include the 
so-called political risks and these 
will be reinsured 100 per cent with 
the Export-Import Bank. This in- 
novation is tangible evidence of the 
interest in and the desire on the 
part of American underwriters to 
expand their facilities wherever 
they are required to meet the 
needs of American business. 

The steady growth of the do- 
mestic reinsurance industry will 
depend, of course, on the continued 
growth of the general insurance 


market. However, the growth po- 
tential will also be realized through 
the increased confidence placed in 
the American market by foreign as 
well as domestic insurers. Reinsur- 
ers will continue to demonstrate 
their ability to adapt to new cover- 
ages and new forms, and also to 
provide the financial capacity and 
integrity necessary to merit the 
confidence of insurers throughout 
the United States, and indeed 
across the whole of the Free 
World. @ 
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More than a quarter century of con- 
stant progress and growth through 
unexcelled personalized service to 
insurance companies. 
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LIFE IS SERVICE... THE ONE WHO PROGRESSES IS THE ONE WHO GIVES 
HIS FELLOW BEINGS A LITTLE MORE — A LITTLE BETTER — SERVICE. 
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*AS OF Reinsurance 
OCT. 31, 1961 In Force Ceded 
ORDINARY LIFE $5,025,126 $ 737,560 
TERM 54,302,890 20,793,783 
GROUP 5,788,000 3,110,947 


Retained 
$4,287,566 
33,509,107 

2,677,053 





TOTAL $65,116,016 


$65,000,000 


$24,642,290 $40,473,726 


IN 17 MONTHS! 


This is the dramatic progress in the | 
development of business that has made | 
STANDARD SECURITY a vitat new force in | 


the insurance field. It attests the con- 


fidence of our policyholders and the skill | 
and competence of our licensed repre- | 
sentatives. To these people, we extend | 


our sincerest thanks for their contribu- 


tions in helping us to accomplish this | 
dynamic achievement. We shall continue 


to serve by producing modern contracts 


designed to fill the needs of the buyer 


of insurance. 


ATTENTION: PERSONAL PRODUCERS 
If your personal production is in ex- 
cess of $350,000 and you desire to 
develop your own agency backed with 
solid home-office support, write in 
detail to the Agency Department; 
STANDARD SECURITY 

LIFE INSURANCE CO. OF N. Y. 

111 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 














Excess Cover for Jets 


Illinois. Jet aircraft continue to 

make insurance news. U. S. 
capacity to cover these risks was 
increased last month by American 
Mutual Reinsurance Company, a 
pool for fifty mutual casualty car- 
riers. 

AMRC announced it is increas- 
ing its excess third party liability 
(for scheduled airlines) to $2.5 
million per occurrence, with ex- 
cess of loss of $10 million. 

At the same time National As- 
sociation of Insurance Brokers in 
New York revealed it had been dis- 
cussing such increases’ with 
AMRC and other’ reinsurance 
pools. The brokers indicate for- 
eign markets, supplying nearly all 
of this excess cover, had not been 
able to keep up with the increased 
needs. NAIB points to the rapid 
build up in risks with a jet plane, 
now costing about $6 million, and 
able to carry more than 100 pas- 
sengers. @ 


Transactions Abroad 


Washington, D. C. The reinsur- 

ance business received by 
U. S. companies from carriers in 
the United Kingdom (largely 
Great Britain) is apparently grow- 
ing much more rapidly than the 
amount of reinsurance business 
sent by U. S. companies to the 
United Kingdom. 

The annual figures on reinsur- 
ance transactions, compiled by 
Jerome Sachs of the Office of Busi- 
ness Economics of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, show that 
net reinsurance premiums re- 
ceived from the United Kingdom 
by U. S. carriers more than 
doubled in the ten years from 1951 
to 1960. The U. S. companies re- 
ceived $8.1 million in these pre- 
miums in 1951, compared to the 
latest total of $20.1 million for 
1960. 

On the other hand, net pre- 
miums paid on reinsurance to the 
United Kingdom by U. S. compa- 
nies went up only about 70 per 
cent in the decade. The amount 
paid in 1951 was $127.7 million, 
compared to $219.4 million in 1960. 


Another area of the world in 
which U. S. reinsurers have been 
showing rapid gains in this decade 
is in transactions with the Latin 
American Republics. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce table indicates 
U.S. carriers received $3.4 million 
in net premiums in 1951. Ten 
years later—1960—they received 
from the same area premiums 
amounting to $11.5 million. 

In return, U. S. companies paid 
$1.3 million in net reinsurance 
premiums to Latin America in 
1951, and that figure rose to $3.0 
million in 1960. 


Pattern Persists 


The Department of Commerce 
figures indicate the traditional 
pattern of U. S. reinsurance trans- 
actions continues with only slight 
shifts. Our biggest customer, 
both for paying and receiving pre- 
miums, is Western Europe. In 
1951, that area received all but 2 
per cent of the $147.2 million in 
net premiums paid by U.S. compa- 
nies. In 1960, Western Europe 
still received most of the $267.1 
million we paid, but the portion 
paid to all other areas had risen 
to 5 per cent of the total. 

Also on premiums received by 
U. S. carriers, Western Europe 
was our best client for reinsur- 
ance. In 1951, that area sent us 
57 per cent of all the premiums 
received—$10.2 million out of a 
$18.1 million. By 1960, the shift 
was small but it did show that 
Western Europe is sending us a 
larger portion of the net premiums 
we receive on reinsurance. U. S. 
carriers received 59 per cent of 
their $56.8 million in net pre- 
miums on reinsurance from West- 
ern Europe. 

These tabulations of reinsur- 
ance transactions consider excess 
of premiums over losses as a cash 
transfer of funds, even though 
some of the money may be re- 
tained in trust funds in the United 
States. Mr. Sachs explains that 
these figures are not computed to 
show underwriting results but 
are “an attempt to measure the 
actual movement of funds from 
and to the United States in con- 
nection with reinsurance.” @ 
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Recorded Messages 


Continued from page 27 


vice president were recorded on tape. The messages were all per- 
sonalized for each of the 92 agencies with minor changes in the 
lead-in paragraph. The bulk of the messages were recorded once 
and copies made on tapes. Allowance was made for the changes in 
salutation to be dubbed in at a later session. 

Each general agent was advised in advance of the tape’s arrival, 
how long it would run (11 minutes) and the speed at which it 
should be played. Complete production cost including handling was 
slightly over $200. According to Philip Brady, assistant sales pro- 
motion manager for New England Life, “Reaction was highly en- 
thusiastic ... A tape... beats a letter for conveying a person-to- 
person message where distance is a barrier.” @ 
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“STANDARD SECURITY is a brokerage company. This 
means its agents are independent insurance brokers 
and independent life underwriters who undoubtedly 
represent other companies as well. It also includes 
among its agents full time agents of other companies 
who direct surplus business to STANDARD SECURITY. 


2,274 
LICENSED 
REPRESENTATIVES 
IN 17 MONTHS! 


TO THE SELLER OF INSURANCE 
If you are a full time agent of another 
company and you want the “tops” in polli- 
cies for your surplus business — if you 
are an independent broker or agent and 
wish to be associated with a progressive 
company offering a highly competitive 
portfolio designed to sell — then contact 
the STANDARD SECURITY LIFE Genecal 
Agent in your area or write: Agency 
Department, STANDARD SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK; 
111 5th Avenue, New York 3, New York. 


SOME GENERAL AGENCY openings available in: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, Loui- 
siana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
South Carolina, Vermont, Washington, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Wyoming. 
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Rounding out an outstanding portfolio of | 


Sales Meetings 


Continued from page 27 


justment to those backgrounds and 
interests. 

One of the first definite steps to 
take in starting off every meeting 
is to state the need for the meet- 
ing, the benefits that will ensue, 
and to clarify the definite need for 
the information that is to be pre- 
sented. Give the staff a reason to 
pay close attention to what is to 
follow. Usually this can be high- 
lighted with the prospect of in- 
creased income which will follow 
as a result of putting into actual 
practice the material presented at 


ordinary life is probably the “hottest term ggthe meeting. 


line” available. It offers broad protection 
at significantly lower cost. For example: 


¢ Term to 75 policies (female to 78) issued 
to age 73 featuring substantial cash | 
and other non-forfeiture values. Level | 
premium, level term—Age 35, $13.53* | 
per thousand. (*Continuous graded 
premium, volume discount). 


¢ 5 and 10 year renewable and convertible 
term, renewable to age 69 at outstand- 
ingly competitive guaranteed cost rates. 
5 year plan—$4.95 per thousand 
at age 35 (min. $25,000) 
10 year plan—$5.39 per thousand 
at age 35 (min. $5,000) 
¢ Income Continuance (Family Income) 
riders up to $50 per thousand of base 
policy, from 10 years to age 70. 


¢ Multiple protection riders up to 500% 
of base policy, issued for 10 years, 20 
years and to age 70. 


¢ 5 and 10 year non-renewable, non- 
convertible term ($50,000 minimum): 
5 year plan—$3.85 per thousand 
at age 35 
10 year plan—$4.18 per thousand 
at age 35 
¢ (ALL POLICIES WRITTEN AGE LAST 
BIRTHDAY) Teta 
¢ Double and triple indemnity accidental 
death benefit rider available on all 
policies, including decreasing term. 


¢ All term policies issued to unusually 
high sub-standard limits. 

For further information contact the 
STANDARD SECURITY LIFE General Agent 
in your area or write: Agency Department; 
STANDARD SECURITY LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK; 111 5th Avenue; 
New York 3, New York. 
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More than Speeches 


Never depend entirely on speak- 
ing talent alone to present such in- 
formation. Topnotch speakers can 
hold and amuse an audience but 
they cannot always produce the re- 
sults for which the meeting is be- 
ing held. Backing up speakers with 
ample material, skits and sales aids 
is always assurance that every 
separate factor is being used for 
maximum effect. 

Preparation of such aids for the 
meeting (charts, slides, films) 
should always be done with as 
great a degree of simplicity as pos- 
sible. Complicated presentations 
may be very impressive to the ex- 
ecutive but they seldom create the 
proper effect on the men of the 
staff. If ideas are to be absorbed 
and put into use by several people 
of varying backgrounds and _ in- 
terests, the simpler they are the 
better. Complicated presentations 
only befuddle. 

In this connection it is advisable 
to demonstrate sales points with 
actual acted-out examples. If the 
budget will not permit hiring pro- 
fessional talent, members of the 
staff will usually get a big kick out 
of acting. Or you may secure the 
co-operation of the local high school 
or college dramatic department. 
Acted out skits are always the most 
effective method of putting over 
any sales points. There are dozens 


of mechanical aids available for 
our use and all should be studied 
carefully. They not only help to 
put over points but serve to break 
a monotonous routine when speech 
has been the sole method of idea 
presentation. Consideration of the 
cost of such mechanical aids should 
always be balanced against the 
cost per meeting. A much more 
practical view of their value is 
obtained when this is done. 


Inexpensive Aids 


Another most inexpensive “aid” 
is to provide some “‘take home” ma- 
terial for the men attending the 
meeting. This can be as simple as 
a mimeographed outline of impor- 
tant points presented. Taking this 
step gives an added asset in each 
point. It provides more assurance 
that those important points will not 
be forgotten. 

Still another very important 
point is to set the amount of time 
carefully to fit the situation. Two- 
hour meeting are usually too long 
unless loaded with most unusual 
presentations. Where long meet- 
ings are justified, they should be 
broken up with several relaxing 
periods. Members of the staff will 
always approach each meeting with 
a more receptive mind when they 
know it will not be a long and tire- 
some affair. 


Pick the Right Day 


Picking the right day is also 
very important. Men usually re- 
sent being forced to attend meet- 
ings on Saturday or Sunday. It 
has also been found that most men 
are opposed to before and after 
working hour sales meetings when 
these are held too frequently. 
Usually Monday morning is not 
only the favorite time for sales 
meetings but also provides the idea! 
time to launch a selling drive for 
the entire week to follow. 

Finally, budgeting the individual 
sales meeting is also important. 
There are always costs involved. 
If we try to stint them too closely, 
the effects we desire are also re- 
duced. Sales meetings can be of 
so much importance to any insur- 
ance firm’s business that providing 
a definite budget to make them 
most interesting is always worth- 
while. @ 
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Milestones 


NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDER- 
WRITERS’ newest educational film, 
“The Science of Fire,’ has won a 
certificate of merit from the Van- 
couver Festival Society. The 20- 
minute color film was selected for 
presentation in the science and 
agriculture category of documen- 
tary films at the Society’s fourth 
annual International Film Festival 
in Vancouver. 

PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE’S new 


headquarters building in Santa 
Ana, Calif., has received an award 
from the local Chamber of Com- 
merce for its contribution to civic 
beauty. 

CROWN LIFE of Toronto has at- 
tained $3 billion of insurance in 
force. 

INDEPENDENT LIFE 
DENT, Jacksonville, Fla., 
$1 billion of life insurance in 
force. @ 


AND ACCI- 
now has 





Insurance Building Facts 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA. The Fund In- 
surance Companies have moved 
their Southern department into a 
new headquarters building. Set on 
a seven-acre tract, the building is 
landscaped for a park-like setting. 
Brick and concrete, three stories, 
63,000 sq. ft. of office space. Cost: 
$1 million. 

PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN. Detroit 
Mutual has begun construction on 
a new home office. The building, 
designed by Palmer & Schoettley, 
Detroit, is on five and one-half 
acres. Facade is pre-cast slabs em- 
bedded with quartz crystals. Total 
office area: 21,500 sq. ft. 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. The Hartford 
Insurance Group’s new Western de- 
partment headquarters was _ offi- 
cially opened October 2. The $20 
million, 20-floor structure will 
house 1000 members of the Chicago 
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office staff. Full length windows set 
more than four feet back of the re- 
inforced concrete slabs give a can- 
opy effect that will reduce the load 
on air conditioners during the sum- 
mer months. Exterior columns are 
of gray granite. Architects: Skid- 
more, Owings & Merrill. General 
Contractor: George A. Fuller. Own- 
er’s Construction Consultant: Carl 
A. Morse. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 
Northwestern National Life, in 
conjunction with the city’s new 
Gateway Center, has selected Min- 
oru Yamasaki & Associates, Bir- 
mingham, Michigan, as architects 
for its new home office building. The 
office will cover a two-block area on 
Washington Avenue, between Hen- 
nepin and Marquette avenues. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. The 

Continued on next page 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
Addition to St. Paul In- 
surance Companies’ home 
office building opened in 
October. Structure com- 
opalescent _pearl- 
gray granite columns with 
blue porcelain wall panels. 
Cost: $6 million. 
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STANDARD 
ECURITY 


If you can be that kind of General Agent 
who plans now for the future; who will make 
growth an every day occurrence .. . then 
STANDARD SECURITY is your Company. As 
one of the country’s fastest growing In- 
surance Companies, STANDARD SECURITY 
offers a full portfolio of Life (low guar- 
anteed rates and 20 year net costs), 
Health, Group and Pension plans. Consid- 
ered as having “The Hottest Term Line”, 
the Company utilizes such modern con- 
cepts as “Age Last Birthday”, the 1958 
CSO Mortality Table, Level Term To Age 
15, Major Med Guaranteed Renewable for 
Life, 1500% Substandard, and unique pol- 
icy forms showing a progressive, modern 
attitude. 
If you are interested in selling a highly 
competitive portfolio exclusively in your 
area... if you are interested in a par- 
ticularly attractive commission schedule 
= in liberal and enlightened underwrit- 

. if you can develop solid brokerage 
or oaaie writing business . . . then— 
no if s—this is your opportunity to get a 
head start on a profitable path with a pro- 
motional minded Company. Write fully, and 
in confidence to: 

Mr. Otto M. Sherman, 
Vice President—Agencies 
STANDARD SECURITY 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
111 5th Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 
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Some General Agency openings available in: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana, 
Louisiana, Maine, Minnesota, Montana, Ne- 
vada, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvnia, South Carolina, Vermont, Wash- 
ington, Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming. 





Building Facts 
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Fund Companies have moved into 
five of the twelve stories in a new 
building located at West Sixth 
Street and New Hampshire. . The 
reinforced concrete and steel build- 
ing is finished in alternating panels 
of tinted glass and porcelain enamel 


highlighted by Italian glass mosaic 
tile, decorative aluminum grills, 
and multiple level decks, providing 
ramps to the parking areas. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. Mu- 
tual of Omaha has purchased the 
Wilshire Boulevard Building, a 12- 
story tower structure, to house its 
principal offices for the state. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. Trav- 
elers Insurance Companies formally 
dedicated their new building Octo- 


spandrels. 


A canopied entrance is ber 12. Designer: Welton Becket 





CONF USED ? whic life insurance company 


will serve you and your clients best? 


The “best” in our business is a combination of many things—low 
rates, flexible contracts, progressive philosophy, attractive com- 
missions, competent and friendly counsel. This is the standard by 
which Manufacturers Life is being picked as their life company by 
an increasing number of general insurance men. 


Here are some examples of the versatility of the Manufacturers 
Life portfolio—low premium par and non par contracts, high 
return annuities, low term insurance rates, liberal underwriting of 
substandard lives and insurance for all ages to age 80. But the best 
proof is in performance and you and your clients are the best 
people to judge it. Why not talk to one of our brokerage men 
today? You'lllike his practical approach to building life sales for you. 


BRANCHES IN THE FOLLOWING CITIES: Baltimore » Boise « Boston »* Chicago 
Cincinnati « Cleveland « Columbus « Denver e« Detroit e Flint ¢ Grand Rapids 
Hartford * Honolulu « Indianapolis *« Los Angeles * Miami » Minneapolis « Newark 
Oklahoma City + Philadelphia « Phoenix « Pittsburgh «+ Portland « Richmond 
Saginaw «¢ San Diego + Sanfrancisco « Seattle * Spokane Washington, D.C. 


THE 


MANUFACTURERS 
INSURANCE LIFE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE (Established 1887) TORONTO » CANADA 











and Associates. Construction: 
George A. Fuller Company. The 
building is approached from a plaza 
88 feet wide and 75 feet back from 
the street. Four fountains and a 
pool are located in the center of the 
plaza. The lobby features a 56 by 
12 foot mural in mosaic glass de- 
picting man’s life span, designed by 
Gyorgy Kepes. 


KING OF PRUSSIA, PENNSYLVANIA. 
World Mutual Health and Accident has 
broken ground on its new home office build- 
ing. Office space: 22,000 sq. ft. Architect: 
Frank Weise, Philadelphia. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. Nationwide has 
opened a new branch office for its Colum- 
bus and South Central regional operations. 
Exterior of the four-story building is of 
white glazed brick. Gold anodized alumi- 
num extends from the top of the front doors 
to the roof. 62,000 sq. ft. of office space. 
Builder: J. C. Breyfogle Construction Co. 


DENVER, COLORADO. Security Life and 
Accident has completed construction plans 
for a thirty-story home office building. 
Structure will be of reinforced concrete 
with glass enclosed lower area. Completion 
date: Fall, 1963. Cost: $12 million. 
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ONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Excess Blanket Plan Augments 
Personal Liability Coverage 


Busy people with varied interests can now buy 


liability protection of $1 million—er more 


Two excess blanket personal li- 
ability packages insure large ex- 
posures created by a person’s varied 
interests. The policy complements 
normal primary liability insurance. 
Where they provide coverage nor- 
mally not included in underlying 
programs, such as property dam- 
aged while in the care, custody or 
control of the insured, the new ex- 
cess policies “drop down” to apply 
a limit selected by the insured. 

Both policies include liability 
coverage for personal acts, resi- 
dences and farms, automobiles, 
watercraft and aircraft. Employ- 
ers’ liability insurance is included. 
The “Executive,” prepared to meet 
the individual requirements of cor- 
poration executives and business 
men and women generally, may be 
expanded to include business pur- 
suits. The “Professional” expands 
to provide catastrophe malpractice 
insurance to physicians, lawyers, 
architects and other professional 
people. 

Available immediately, the con- 
tracts provide worldwide coverage 
for a single limit of $1 million, 
with higher limits available where 
desired. Policy term is three years. 

(Company: Insurance of North 
America.) 

For Further Information Circle 230 on Card 


“Monthly Ordinary” for Debits 


A series of seven “monthly or- 
dinary” policies fill a need for an 
“intermediate” range of insurance 
between weekly-premium indus- 
trial and ordinary insurance. 

The monthly ordinary series will 
cost the policyholder less than a 
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WHAT THE NUMBERS MEAN 


If you would like more information about one or 
more of the policies or lines reviewed here, circle 
on the card between pages 52 and 55 the number 
or numbers following those items. Write your name 
and address on the card and drop it in the mail. 


like amount of industrial insur- 
ance. Its policies will be written 
for a minimum of $1,900 whereas 
industrial policies issued by this 
company have a maximum of $1,- 
000. The larger the amount of the 
monthly ordinary policy, the less 
will be the premium rate. 

Maximum size of the monthly 
ordinary policy will be determined 
by the amount of monthly pre- 
mium. Top limit on monthly pre- 
mium is $9.90; beyond that, the 
company will write its usual or- 
dinary policies. 

In most cases no medical exami- 
nation will be required under age 


45. Issued as “package” plans, the 
contracts contain no individual pro- 
visions except that the insured may 
elect waiver of premium in case of 
disability. All plans include a dou- 
ble indemnity provision in case of 
accidental death. 

(Company: Calhoun Life, Co- 
lumbia, S. C.) 


For Further Information Circle 231 on Card 


Choice of Hospital Benefits 


Made to order hospital benefits 
are part of a new medical expense 
plan for individuals or families. 
Policy is guaranteed renewable for 
life. 

Offering hospital room and board 
payments up to $25.00 per day for 
365 days, the plan also pays 20 
times the room and board benefit 
for miscellaneous hospital ex- 
penses. Premium rates may be re- 

Continued on next page 


Bureau Rates and Regulations 


MUTUAL INSURANCE RATING BUREAU has increased bodily injury 
liability rates in Oregon for the school classifications of the 
O.L. & T. Liability Manual. New rates, involving increases from 
100 to 700 per cent, are similar to those in effect in other states 
where schools do not enjoy governmental immunity. Bureau has 
also proposed a program in Maryland restricting a company’s right 
to cancel auto liability policies insuring private passenger cars. 

NATIONAL BUREAU OF CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS and NATIONAL 
AUTOMOBILE UNDERWRITERS ASSOCIATION have obtained approval 
for their “Safety Incentive Program” offering lower rates to New 
Hampshire motorists for safer driving. Revised auto insurance 
rates went into effect in Missouri on November 1. In Maryland, 
the NBCU announced a proposal by which affiliated companies 
would voluntarily restrict their right to cancel auto liability policies 


on private passenger cars. 


KENTUCKY INSPECTION BUREAU has filed a broad form package 
plan for owners of office buildings in the state. 





CONTRACTS,POLICIES 


Continued from preceding page 


duced through optional deductibles 
of $25 and $50 which apply only to 
the miscellaneous expenses. 
Surgical schedules of $200, $300 
or $400 are available along with a 
special benefit for the anesthesiolo- 
gist. The new plan offers coverages 
that cannot be reduced or changed 
because of change in physical con- 
dition or occupation. In addition 
the plan provides coverage for 
nervous or mental disorders. 
(Company: Western Life, Min- 
nesota. ) 
For Further Information Circle 232 on Card 


Auto Package for New York 


New York State car owners were 
offered a new package auto policy 
October 31. The policy is written 
on a continuous, non-lapsable basis 
and renews automatically. The pol- 
icyholder is billed in equal quar- 
terly amounts and there are no 
carrying charges or service fees. 

Except for non-payment of pre- 
mium, the company must give a 
minimum of 90 days advance notice 
before cancellation. A_ self-rating 
plan offers savings of up to 10 per 
cent for careful drivers. Drivers 
free of chargeable accidents earn 
premium credits of 2 per cent for 
each year of accident-free driving 


up to five years. The plan calls for 

10 per cent increase for eac 
chargeable accident. The lower rate 
may be earned back at the rate of 
2 per cent annually. There is no 
penalty for traffic law violations, 
only for actual chargeable acci- 
dents. 

(Company: Liberty Mutual, Bos- 


ton.) 
For Further Information Circle 233 on Card 


Pension, Profit-Sharing Plans 


A series of individual policies 
has been designed for qualified 
pension and profit sharing plans. 
These new policies will be sold as 
part of a coordinated group named 
Pension Security Program (PSP). 

Among the changes in the new 
individual policy series are: 

1. Increased cash values in the 
early years, thus reducing the cost 
of an early termination to the pol- 
icyholder. 

2. Lower premium rates. 

3. Dividends reflecting elimina- 
tion of federal income tax discrim- 
ination on qualified plans. 

4. Reduced loading on the cost 
to convert to a retirement benefit 
under combination plans. 

5. Liberalized provision for con- 
tinuation of insurance when retire- 
ment is deferred. 

(Company: Massachusetts 
tual Life.) 


For Further Information Circle 234 on Card 
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Insurance for Every Business 


Accident & Health 
Automobile 
Boiler & Machinery * 
Burglary & Theft 
Fidelity & Surety 
Fire & Allied 
Inland & Ocean Marine 
Liability 
Multiple Peril 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Life* 


*In most states 
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Home Office — Reading, Pennsylvania . 
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Travel Plan Pays High Benefits 


High-level, world-wide travel in- 
surance is available in amounts 
from $10,000 to $100,000. The pol- 
icy, called the Executive Travellor, 
is being marketed in 24 states. It 
covers death, dismemberment, and 
loss of life, and total disability, 
subject to a one-year waiting pe- 
riod. 

Benefits are payable under three 
plans. The first provides 24-hour 
coverage from accidents of any 
cause. The second is a comprehen- 
sive conveyance package, payable 
when the insured is operating, rid- 
ing, or struck by any conveyance. 
The third is a common earrier cov- 
erage payable when the insured is 
a passenger in any licensed com- 
mercial conveyance. 

The policy pays the full prin- 
cipal sum for loss of life and for 
serious dismemberments. One-half 
the principal is paid for the loss of 
a hand, foot, or the sight of one 
eye. If the insured is totally dis- 
abled for more than a year, one 
per cent of the principal sum is 
payable every month thereafter, up 
to 100 months, as long as he is 
totally disabled. 

Coverage for medical expenses, 
up to $500, $1,000 or $2,000 for 
each accident, is availabie as an 
optional benefit. 

(Company: Nationwide.) 

For Further Information Circle 235 on Card 


New Ordinary Plans 


A complete portfolio of ordinary 
life policies features par and non- 
par coverages with unrestricted 
quantity discount. Reserves and 
non-forfeiture values are based on 
the 1958 CSO tables. Contracts are 
described as offering advantageous 
conversion privileges, wide use of 
term riders, and low net cost. Spe- 
cial plans are designed for particu- 
lar groups. 

(Company : 
nent Life.) 
For Further Information Circle 236 on Card 


Illinois Mid-Conti- 


5-Year Disability Income 


A five-year benefit period plan 
has been issued as an addition to 
ten-year and two-year plans al- 
ready available. Policy is issued to 
qualified men aged 18 to 54 inclu- 
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sive, for classes A through F. 
Elimination periods are for 14, 30, 
90, and 180 days. 

First-day accident and lifetime 
accidents benefits are available. The 
plan is not written on a non-occu- 
pational basis. 

(Company: 
Francisco. ) 

For Further Information Circle 237 on Card 


West Coast Life, San 


Income Protection for Groups 

A program of franchise insur- 
ance introduced in most states of- 
fers disability income protection to 
employer-employee groups of five 
or more lives. Discounted premi- 
ums are collected on a payroll de- 
duction basis. 

Two policies are available. One, 
for employees whose occupations 
require manual skills, pays bene- 
fits for one or two years. Payments 
will be made for disability which 
prevents the insured from follow- 
ing a reasonably gainful occupa- 
tion. 

The second policy, for business 
and professional employees, pro- 
vides benefits up to two years for 
disability which prevents the in- 
sured from performing the duties 
of his regular occupation, and 
thereafter for inability to work at 
any reasonably gainful occupation. 
Benefit periods in most states will 
be one, two or five years, or to age 
65. Depending on the size of the 
group, benefits may run up to $600 
a month. 

(Company: 
America.) 
For Further Information Circle 238 on Card 


Guardian Life of 


Plan with Retirement Benefits 
Inter-State “62” life policy is de- 
signed to make possible retirement 
at 62. Plan helps to supplement 
social security and provides for 
cash reserves, family protection, as 
well as retirement income for life. 
Any level of income may be se- 
lected. 
(Company: Inter-State 
ance, Des Moines.) 
For Further Information Circle 239 on Card 


Assur- 


Travel Insured by Card 


Tidewater Oil began a credit 
card insurance program in _ its 
Western Division effective Novem- 
ber 15. Program provides travel 
accident insurance as a customer 
credit service through local insur- 
ance agents and brokers under 
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standards established by the Inter- 
national Association of Health Un- 
derwriters. 

The I. A. H. U. recently ap- 
proved of the use of credit cards as 
a useful insurance mechanism 
when they are confined to a collec- 
tion function and any insurance 
agent is permitted to write cover- 
age. 

Tidewater coverage is offered by 
the Beneficial Standard Life. Pol- 
icy contains a $10,000 accidental 
death or dismemberment benefit 
(which becomes a double indem- 
nity of $20,000 should the accident 


occur on a weekend or holiday), 
and living benefits to $1,000 for 
medical expenses resulting from 
the accident. 

Premium will be $2.25 per 
month. Insurance covers the in- 
sured in every type of travel con- 
veyance, including driving and rid- 
ing in autos and rental cars, trains, 
ships, private yachts, in addition 
to scheduled and non-scheduled 
flights of commercial airliners. Any 
independent insurance agent or 
broker may forward the premium 
and the Tidewater application di- 

Continued on next page 


Best Wishes for a Joyful Christmas 


and a Prosperous New Year 
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: Livea Little! 


To grow. 


Share your office burdens with a managing 
general agent. His underwriting services 
lighten the load. Give you more time to sell. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF MANAGING GENERAL AGENTS 
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COATS & 
BURCHARD 
COMPANY 


appraisers 


e Appraisals for correct 
insurance coverage and 
proof of loss 


e Depreciation studies 
e Property ledgers 


| 4413 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE + CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 
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FEDERAL 
INCOME 
TAXATION 
OF 


INSURANCE 
COMPANIES 


First and only complete guide 
to the highly complex income 
tax problems of life, fire, and 
casualty insurance companies. 
_By Richard L. Denney, CPA, 
and Anthony P. Rua, CPA— 
both of the organization of 
Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Mont- 
gomery. - $15.00 


Order direct from: 


_ THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
| 15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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rectly to Beneficial Standard. For 
this, he will receive his regular 
commission on the premium. 


New Monthly Debit Plans 


Prudential has expanded its 
monthly debit portfolio with six 
new policies. All are written in a 
basic amount of $5,000. They may 
also be written for $7,500 provided 
the monthly premium does not ex- 
ceed $19.99. 

One of the new contracts is the 
“Woman’s Exclusive” policy, paid 
up at 62, the age when women be- 
come eligible for social security 
benefits. 


Contracts and Policies Notes 


AETNA LIFE AFFILIATED put into 
effect on November 1 a broader 
group health insurance program 
for its employees. Coverage in- 
cludes a dental program, paying 60 
per cent, after a small deductible, 
of dental expenses each year up to 
a maximum of $1,000. 

APPALACHIAN NATIONAL LIFE, 
Knoxville, Tenn., has entered the 
field of group health insurance. Or- 
ganized in 1959, the company 
writes group lines for life, income 
disability, and creditor insurance. 

BANKERS LIFE of Iowa has in- 
creased by approximately 17 per 
cent its scale of dividend payments 
on ordinary policies. 

CENTENNIAL (Atlantic Mutual 
Group) has revised its comprehen- 
sive safeguard program to include 
public liability as an option. A 
building endorsement is also avail- 
able. The program may now be 
written for most non-dwelling oc- 
cupancies, such as churches, schools, 
and offices, as well as commercial 
enterprises. Filings have been ap- 
proved in Connecticut and Ohio and 
are pending in other states. 

FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE has adopt- 
ed the 1958 CSO mortality table 
and has broadened many of its pol- 
icy provisions. Premium rates are 
now based on a quantity discount 
four-band system. 

GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE has 
abolished the two-examination re- 
quirement for insurance in amounts 
between $50,001 and $200,000 and 


now require only one. Company will 
make broader use of electrocardio- 
grams and X-rays in the selection 
of persons applying for large 
amounts. 

GUARDIAN LIFE of America has 
increased to 4 per cent the interest 
rate on dividends left to accumu- 
late. 

HoME LIFE of New York has in- 
creased its dividend scale for ordi- 
nary policies for the second con- 
secutive year. Currently, the new 
scale applies to dividends payable 
during the first three months of 
1962. 

MANUFACTURERS LIFE has an- 
nounced an increase in dividends to 
policyholders. For dividends left on 
deposit, rate has been raised from 
4 to 4.1 per cent. 

NEW ENGLAND LIFE has author- 
ized the largest dividend scale in- 
crease in its history. A major share 
of the increase will apply on poli- 
cies with savings features, includ- 
ing retirement income and endow- 
ments, and to older policies. 

NORTH AMERICAN LIFE of Chi- 
cago has issued a new combination 
life and health insurate rate book 
based on the 1958 CSO mortality 
table. Included is a graded prem- 
ium schedule for plans of $5,001 
face amount and over. 

MUTUAL OF OMAHA has been 
awarded the group health contract 
for the Colorado Medica! Society. 
Program provides income protec- 
tion and accidental death coverage 
for Colorado doctors. 

NORTHEASTERN LIFE of New 
York now automatically removes all 
occupational ratings as soon as the 
policyholder reaches age nearest 65. 
Practice applies to both old and 
new insured. 

STATE MUTUAL LIFE of America 
has adopted a one year term divi- 
dend option rider. Sometimes called 
the “fifth dividend” option, it is 
used primarily in business insur- 
ance cases to buy additional one- 
year term on each policy anni- 
versary. Option is available to 
standard and also to certain sub- 
standard risks. 

UNITED OF OMAHA has arranged 
a group life program for non-U. S. 
citizens employed by the Panama 
Canal Company-Canal Zone Govern- 
ment. Plan is similar to one for 
U. S.-citizen government employees 
and is available to some 12,000 
workers. @ 
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an effective marketing program are given. Executive train- 
ing to supply future marketing leadership and administra- 
tion of the sales force are also covered. 448 pages. $9. 
(Publisher: American Management Association. ) 
For Further Information Circle 288 on Card 
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Adjusting Transportation Claims 


“Handbook on Transportation Insurance Claims” sup 
plies a practical guide to the handling of transit claims. 
Adjusting these losses has grown more complex with the 
recent spread of multiple line covers. The author, Harold 
S. Daynard, an independent adjuster, has been chairman 


: for the past 15 years of the Education Committee of the 
Inland Marine Claims Association. 


The book analyzes adjusting practices, legislative his- 
tory, legal principles, decisions, and insurance protection 
in the field of transportation insurance. A special section 
discusses carrier liability. duty of carriers, common vs 
contract carriers, excluded risks, and other cargo problems 


(Publisher: Insurance Advocite.) 
For Further Information Circle 289 en Card 
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Auto Rate Making Analyzed 

The Casualty Actuarial Society offers “Automobile In 
surance Rate Making.” The book includes a detailed de- 
scription of automobile rate making for both liability and 
physical damage insurance. It discusses merit rate mak- 
ing, compulsory insurance and potential improvements 
in rate making procedures. More than twenty papers by 
leading experts in the field of automobile rate making are 
arranged by subject matter. $7.50. The book may be or 
dered from Albert Z. Skelding, secretary-treasurer, Cas- 
ualty Actuarial Society, 200 East 42nd Street, New York 
Sy as ie 
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Pamphlet Tells About Mutual Insurance 


In a question and answer form, NAMIA booklet gives 


brief history and statistics facts on mutual insurance. 


Mutual fire and casualty compa- 
nies returned nearly $270 million 
to policyholders as savings in 1959, 
according to statistics appearing in 
“Frank Questions & Honest An- 
swers about Mutual Insurance.” 

The 16-page booklet explains how 
a mutual company operates, delves 
into the subject of mutual policies 
and assessability, and describes the 
advantages of mutual management. 
A two-page statistical summary in- 
dicates the significant role which 
mutual companies play in the coun- 
try. 

(Source: National Association of 


Mutual Insurance Agents) 
For Further Information Circle 40 on Card 


Hand Stamp Needs No Pad 


A new rubber stamp has been de- 
veloped with a 2,000-impression life 
before it needs re-inking. The 


PRES 
BeeSuT ASTAMP F 

stamp is made of porous rubber. It 

holds its ink in the rubber, elim- 

inating the need for an ink pad. 

The ink is non-drying on the stamp, 

but dries quickly on paper or other 
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USE REPLY CARD ON PAGE 53 


For more information on one or more of these 
items, tear out the reply card. Circle on it the 
number or numbers matching the figures following 
each item in which you are interested. Fill in the 
blanks, sign your name and mail the card. 

This reply card is not an order blank. Please do 
NOT send money to THE SPECTATOR. Card merely 
tells the supplier that you want, without obligation, 
more information about his product or publication. 


porous surfaces. The stamp can be 
filled again with special low cost 
ink. Use of the stamp reduces the 
operation of stamping from two 
steps to one. Stock stamps are avail- 
able and made-to-order stamps can 
be obtained. 
(Company: 
chants, Inc.) 
For Further Information Circle 41 on Card 


3ankers & Mer- 


Four Color Letterheads 

For intercompany or special out- 
side mailings, four color letterheads 
attract attention. National Crea- 
tive Sales has 300 different letter- 
heads, each to suit a different need. 
The letterheads are shipped out on 
quick call, helping to meet press 
deadlines. The prepared heads save 
on cost of color printing, but give 
tailor-made quality to the mailings. 

(Company: National Creative 
Sales) 
For Further Information Circle 42 on Card 


Insurance Careers Outlined 


The fifth edition of “A Career 
For You in Insurance” is now avail- 
able from the Insurance Informa- 
tion Institute. The 50-page booklet 


points out the growth of the indus- 
try and its need for more qualified 
personnel. Detailing the growth of 
property and casualty lines, the 
booklet explains how career oppor- 
tunities open up to those who pur- 
sue their insurance education. The 
book describes the various posi- 
tions, possibilities for advancement, 
and qualities needed for success in 
each. 

(Source: Insurance Information 


Institute ) 
For Further Information Circle 43 on Card 


Unit Prints, Reads Microfilm 


A reader - printer automatically 
makes prints from microfilm by 
means of the stabilization process, 
and at the same time serves as a 
desk-top microfilm reader. The unit 
completes prints within 25 seconds 
after the operator locates the de- 


a 
ae 


sired image on the reader screen 

and pushes the “print” button. 
The machine trims the paper and 
centers the image on an 8% x 11 
inch sheet. The “Mark 11” will ac- 
Continued on next page 
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Our General Agents Tell Us: 


“More and more surplus writers are coming 


to us for their individual health insurance.” 


“Why?” we asked. 


“Because we are able to give them the finest 
in non-can disability income, guaranteed 
renewable major medical and basic hospital 
: ” 

insurance. 

Find out for yourself what you can do for your 
clients through CAC. Write for details or con- 


tact our most convenient office. 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE © 


HH Member Continental National Group ® Chicago 4 














TO SERVE YOU 

Service for Agents 

To sell pension plans— 

Spencer’s RETIREMENT PLAN Service 
To keep informed on benefit plans— 
The EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN 
REVIEW MAGAZINE 


Write for sample copies 


CHARLES D. SPENCER & ASSOCIATES, INC., Publishers 
180 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Il. 


Letters for Prospects 

INSURED PENSIONS, NET AFTER TAXES, 
BUSINESS SECURITY, EXECUTIVE VIEW- 
POINTS, BENEFIT PLAN DEVELOPMENTS, 
and the new group  bulletin—INSURANCE 
BUYERS NEWSLETTER 











For your convenience... 


The reply card on page 53 of this issue can be used to obtain 
additional information about the items which are followed by 
numbers in both the Products and Services and the Contracts and 
Policies departments. 











ROYAL 
HXCHANGE 
GROUP 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE + PROVIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 
Associated with 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, LTD. AND ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. 
Representatives in Principal Cities and Towns of the United States 
and in Most Countries Throughout the World. 
FIRE, MARINE, CASUALTY, FIDELITY & SURETY 


PRODUCTS,SERVICES 


Continued from preceding page 


cept 16 or 35 mm film in roll form. 
jackets, or aperture cards. Copies 
may be made with a dull finish 
for document work, or semi-gloss 
finish for reproduction. The “Mark 
11” can be used in any light. No 
darkroom or special conditions are 
required for reading or printing. 
(Company: Documat, Inc.) 
For Further Information Circle 44 on Card 


Calling Card with Photo 


A business calling card now com- 
bines the traditional text with a 
color photograph. The cards are 
standard size with a glossy finish. 
Cards can be ordered in lots of 100, 
at 20¢ each plus a $15 set up charge. 
Pictures for the cards can be made 


from a Kodacolor negative, color 
transparency, color print, or en- 
largement. 

(Company: Eastman Kodak Com- 
pany ) 
For Further Information Circle 45 on Card 


Offset Ink Needs Less Care 


A new ink for offset presses can 
be left in the press between runs 
without drying. The Non-Skin 
Black Ink does not need frequent 
washing, and eliminates messy ink 
fountain cleaning. The ink sets on 
sulphite, bond, enamel and coated 
stock. It is not affected by etches, 
moisture or atmospheric humidity. 
It is resistant to water, and reduces 
emulsion problems. The ink can be 
used for paper master jobs or with 
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Davidson presensitized aluminum, 

acetate and paper plates. 
(Company: Davidson Corpora- 

tion ) 

For Further Information Circle 46 on Card 


Griffith Foundation Summary 


The Griffith Memorial Founda- 
tion at Ohio State University, is de- 
voted to the study of insurance. As- 
sociated with the College of Com- 
merce and Administration of the 
University, the foundation assists 
education in insurance with scholar- 
ships and research activities. In- 
terested undergraduates may apply 
for aid in grants, fellowships and 
scholarships ranging from $300 to 
$2,000. 

The activities of the foundation 
include publication of insurance ma- 
terials, stimulation of interest in 


campus insurance societies, career. 


guidance in the fields of insurance, 
and the encouragement of better in- 
surance public relations. A pamph- 
let describing the activities and 
goals of the foundation and college 
is available. 

(Source: Griffith Memorial Foun- 


dation ) 
For Further Information Circle 58 on Card 


Give-Away Pocket Survival Kit 

A first aid kit for the traveler, 
the motorist, and the outdoor en- 
thusiast has been placed on the 
market. This kit is small enough to 
put in your shirt pocket. It con- 
tains emergency gear such as fish 


hooks, ammonia inhalant, matches, 
and water purification tablets. The 
kit has a 16-page booklet on first 
aid and survival, using the contents 
of the kit and materials at hand. It 
comes in a plastic case, with two 
different leather outer cases as op- 
tionals. 
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Trade marks and company names 
can be imprinted on the kit label, 
leather case or gift box. Cost of the 
first aid kit in plastic case is $2.49, 
in elk-tanned leather carrying case 
$3.98, and with genuine “shrews- 
bury” grain leather carrying case, 
in gift carton $4.98. 


(Company: Johnson Associates ) 
For Further Information Circle 59 on Card 


IAC Annual Awards Contest 

The Insurance Advertising Con- 
ference has announced its 10th An- 
nual Awards Program for agents 
and brokers. The program affords 
recognition for outstanding use of 
advertising during 1961. The IAC 
will present awards to independent 
agents and brokers representing 


capital stock agency-writing com- 
panies in the property, casualty or 
surety fields who have achieved 
excellence in their local advertising 
during the past year. 

This year awards will be pre- 
sented for entries submitted in six 
individual advertising categories as 
well as for the multiple media, or 
complete program, category. Also, 
for the first time, entries will be 
handled through company field rep- 
resentatives. Entry forms are avail- 
able, and final entries must be sub- 
mitted before March 1, 1962. 


For Further Information Circle 60 on Card 


Supermarket Bags With Ads 


The empty space on supermarket 
carry-out bags can carry your ad- 


vertising. The bags will have up to 
60 advertisements in 2 x 5 inch ad 
units. The company estimates that 
the average supermarket uses 100,- 
000 carry-out bags every month. 
These ads will be exposed to the 
public when buying, carrying, emp- 
tying, and re-using the bags. Space 
will cost $20 per week, for six 
months. 

(Company: Gaiber and Associ- 
ates ) 
For Further Information Circle 61 on Card 


1960 CPCU Exams Q. and A. 


The “Questions and Composite 
Answers” for the CPCU examina- 
tions of 1960 have been published 
by the American Institute for 
Property & Liability Underwriters, 
Inc. Parts one to five are given 
with complete questions and com- 
posite answers prepared from 
papers submitted by candidates. 
The answers may serve as a guide 
to students who will take CPCU 
examinations in the future. 

(Publisher: American Institute 

Property & Liability Under- 
writers, Inc.) 


For Further Information Circle 62 on Card 


Mechanical Tape Splicer 


Punched splicing without electri- 
cal connections is possible with a 
new Splicer and Splicing Tape that 
works on five to eight channel tape. 
The splicer has a firm locking sys- 
tem that gives adhesion with little 


build-up. Increase in build-up is 
less than five mils using paper splic- 
ing material, and less than two mils 
using special materials. The Tape- 


File Splicing Tape is pre-gummed 
and fully punched. The _ splicer 
makes possible splices at end of 
message code, forming of loops, and 
splicing a torn tape within a mes- 
sage without character losses. 
(Company: Dresser Products) 
For Further Information Circle 63 on Card 





PRODUCT FEATURE 


Phones Frustrate False Alarms 


Special "call identifying" telephone equipment enables 


Miami to give emergency service that reduces false fire alarms. 


HE old “fire alarm” box is dis- 
Enc caaies Taking its place is a 
new, non-dialing telephone. The fire 
department of Miami, Florida, has 
replaced all of its fire boxes with 
these new phones. Members of the 
department recently completed a 
tour of 42 cities to demonstrate the 
new equipment. 


National Model 


The emergency telephoning re- 
porting system, installed in Miami 
in 1958, has become a_ national 
model, emulated by a number of 





Conveniently located at each of Miami's 
351 traffic light intersections, the street 
phones provide an efficient means of re- 
porting emergencies. Besides reporting fires, 
they can be used for calling the police, 
ambulance service, or any other emergency 
department. 


58 


fire departments throughout the 
United States and Canada. The tele- 
phones, currently located through- 
out 34.19 square miles of territory 
in Miami and Dade County, are 
connected directly to a _ central 
alarm office switchboard. The 
switchboard is under twenty-four 
hour supervision. 

A concentrator identifier type 
system, developed by Southern Bell 
Telephone Company and the Bell 
Telephone System, makes these in- 
stallations practical. The system 
identifies the location of the call on 
an eight-by-eight-foot map of the 
city. Calls are received on a direct 
line to an operator who transfers 
them to the correct department. 


Two lines are direct to the police, 
and eight lines are tied to the mas- 
ter municipal switchboard. This 
switchboard can selectively switch 
calls to 1,500 extension phones lo- 
cated in all of the Miami and Dade 
County municipal offices. 

Using this system of calling in 
alarms, false fire alarms have been 
reduced. Pranksters do not wish to 
have anyone hear their voices 
making a false report. During a 
300-day comparison between the 
old box system and the present 
phone system, false alarms dropped 
from 107 to four. This reduction 
saved sending hundreds of pieces 
of fire equipment to empty street 
corners. @ 


For Further Information Circle 65 on Card on Page 53 





In the nerve center of Miami's emergency reporting telephone system, a call is received 
by the alarm center switchboard operator. After talking with the caller and determining 
the nature of the emergency, fire equipment is sent by the dispatcher (seated right) or 
the call is switched to the pertinent city department. Ben Demby, (standing right) superin- 
tendent of communications and the man responsible for the installation of the system, 
shows how the illuminated system map pin-points the location of the caller. This serves as 
a check on incomplete or false address reporting. 
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SUCCESS 
STORY 


If your present connection 

isn’t offering you the kind of 
opportunity that promises you 

a better tomorrow, 

think about this for a moment — 


There’s not a more exciting, more rewarding busi- 
ness opportunity anywhere than a selling career 
with Mutual of Omaha. Men and women just like 
you are earning $10,000 — $15,000 — $20,000 a 
year, and more, offering their clients the very best 
in health insurance coverage. They’ve found the 
door to success wide open at Mutual of Omaha. 


If you’re wondering what makes the difference at 
Mutual of Omaha, take a look at these sure-fire 
sales helps. They’re all a part of Mutual’s excitingly 
different sales promotion program carefully plan- 
ned to help the salesman every step of the way to 
sales success... 


Bigger Earnings Right Away Mutual of Omaha’s 
revolutionary Career Starter Plan can increase your 
income by as much as 40% from the first day you 
start to sell. There’s no waiting period — increased 
earnings are immediate and dramatic. 





Training for Increased Income Mutual of Omaha 
representatives are given a thorough background in 
planning, prospecting and the latest sales tech- 





® 
The Greatest Name in Health Insurance 
MUTUAL BENEFIT HEALTH & ACCIDENT ASSOCIATION 


Home Office — Omaha, Nebraska 
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WRITE YOUR OWN 


\ 
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niques. As you develop you receive further training 
opportunities that increase your capacity to earn. 
And all of this training doesn’t cost you a nickel. 


A Really Complete Product Line With a plan for 
every prospect, Mutual of Omaha salesmen enjoy 
a higher percentage of closes. They make more 
sales, earn more commission dollars with the same 
amount of effort. 





Greatest Advertising Program Ever Mutual of 
Omaha offers its field representatives the most 
powerful advertising campaign in health insurance 
history. It’s a hard-hitting, continuing advertising 
program that backs you up all the way. 





So if your present connection isn’t offering you this 
kind of opportunity for sales success, it’s time for a 
change. Make a New Year’s resolution now to 
become a career representative with Mutual of 
Omaha. Write Howard Dewey, Mutual of Omaha, 
Omaha, Nebraska, today for full details without 
obligation. 





Howard Dewey 
Mutual of Omaha 
Dept. 1261 
Omaha, Nebr. 


Tell me more about the career opportunities at 
Mutual of Omaha. 
Peas ie 
Address i 
City. State____ 























NAMES MAKE iNEWS 


United Equity, Trinity Universal 
Elect New Top Executives 


Charles E. St. Louis, former execu- 
tive vice president of United 
Equity Life, has been named pres- 
ident of the company. Jerome S. 
Garland, past president of 
United Equity Life, has been 
elected chairman of the board. 
Stockholders also elected a new 
board of directors. 

. Howard Marshall, president of 
the Union Texas Natural Gas 
Company, Houston; Sherrill P. 
Newton, vice president of the 
Chemical Bank New York Trust 
Company, New York; Bernard 
H. Barnett, partner in the law 
firm of Greenbaum, Barnett, 
Wood & Doll, Louisville; and 
Edward J. Keresey, an execu- 
tive of the Lee Higginson Corp., 
Boston and New York, have been 
elected members of the board of 
Life Insurance Company of Ken- 
tucky. 

William H. Fissell, CLU, has been 
appointed superintendent of 


Robert F. Miller (standing), vice president and a director of 
Trinity Universal, Dallas, has been named president of the com- 
pany. Gordon S. Yeargan (r.), who had been president of the 
firm since 1949, has been elected chairman of the board. Ben 
D. Taylor (I.) has been named to the newly created position of 
vice president of the board. Harold Cabness (not shown) has 
been named secretary and head of the company's newly created 
property division. Cabness had been district field manager in 


Houston. 
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agencies, International Life of 
Buffalo. Fissell has written ar- 
ticles on pensions, business in- 
surance, and tax problems. An- 
thony J. Cassano has been ap- 
pointed chief underwriter for 
the company. 

Merwyn D. Cramer, formerly di- 
rector of agencies and second 
vice president, Bankers Life, has 
been named field vice president 
of the company. Cramer, a CLU, 
joined Bankers Life in 1925. 

Robert L. Mullins has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of Insur- 
ance for Ohio. Mullins has 
served as deputy superintendent 
since July, 1960. Prior to this, 
he was assistant city law direc- 
tor of Akron, Ohio. 

Lloyd W. Pedersen, formerly vice 
president in charge of invest- 
ment research, United States 
Trust Company, New York, has 
been elected vice president of 
Crum & Forster, and the com- 


panies in the Crum & Forster 
Group. 

Evan Lougheed has been appoint- 
ed vice president of Farmers 
New World Life. He will con- 
tinue as vice president in charge 
of production for the Farmers 
Insurance Group. 

Raymond W. Cobb has been elected 
vice president in charge of Mid- 
America operations, Prudential. 
Cobb, formerly second vice pres- 
ident, Chicago, will fill the post 
vacated by retiring James E. 
Rutherford. 

B. G. Gottemoeller has been named 
vice president of National Casu- 
alty, Detroit. Gottemoeller had 
joined the company in 1960 as 
assistant vice president in 
charge of casualty claims. 

Arch M. Parker has been elected 
vice president of American Cas- 
ualty. Parker had been assistant 
vice president. 

Continued on page 62 


Stanford Y. Smith (seated r.), agency vice president, Piedmont 
Southern Life, has been named executive vice president, agency. 
J. L. Kirkpatrick (seated |.), actuarial vice president, has been 
appointed senior vice president. Other promotions were William 
A. Brown (standing |.), from associate actuary to vice president 
and actuary; S. Russell McGee, Jr. (standing c.), from associate 
vice president to vice president and director of agencies; and 
Robert Hugo (standing r.), to associate vice president and 


director of group sales. 
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Mann Elected President of Casualty Officers; 
Bailey Heads Casualty Agents Association 


Guy E. Mann, senior vice president of Aetna Casualty and Surety, 
has been elected president of the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives. Travis Bailey has been elected 
president of the National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents at the 50th joint convention of the two organizations. 

Claude E. Spencer, formerly president of the State Association of 
Mutual Agents for Illinois, has been named president of the 
National Association. C. Goodman Jones, past president of West 
Virginia Association of Mutual Agents, has been elected first 
vice president of the National Association. 

W. Victor Slevin has been named assistant generai manager of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters. Slevin has been a special 
agent with the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and served on 
the National Board’s arson and adjustments departments. John 
Davidson has been named assistant manager of the Board, in 
office management and administration. Davidson, past president 
of Montclair Society of Engineers, N. J., has been with the 
Board since 1953. Frederick W. Westervelt, Jr., assistant secre- 
tary in New York, is in charge of National Board personnel and 
public relations. 

Frank E. Gerry, consulting actuary, Miles M. Dawson & Son, has 
been elected president of the Conference of Consulting Actu- 
aries. Don Campbell, Joseph Musher, H. Raymond Strong, and 
G. Frank Waites, have been elected vice presidents. 

Clyde R. deHaas, vice president of Equitable Life, Washington, 
D. C., has been elected president of the Institute of Home Office 
Underwriters. Harold A. Munson, assistant underwriting sec- 
retary, Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, has been elected execu- 
tive vice president. 

Neil L. Rattray, director of training for Lincoln National Life, 
has been elected president of the Midwestern Training Direc- 
tors Association. The Association, made up of representatives 
from life companies in Indiana, Ohio, IlJinois, Kentucky, Michi- 
gan, and Wisconsin, is affiliated with LIAMA. 

Frank E. McBride, of the Kemper Insurance Group, has been 
elected president of the Southwestern Insurance Information 
Service, Dallas. Jee Metschan, of Farmers Group, was named 
first vice president. 

Audley A. Davis, Maryland Casualty, has been elected president 
of the Surety Underwriters Association of the City of New 
York. James F. Joyce, Phoenix Assurance, has been elected 
vice president. 

. Dewey Dorsett, general manager of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies, has been named general manager of the 
newly formed Foreign Credit Insurance Association. He wil! 
continue as general manager of ACSC. Dorsett is also general 
manager of the Nuclear Energy Liability Insurance Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. C. Arthur Williams, Jr., has been appointed to the administra- 
tive board of the S. S. Huebner Foundation for Insurance Edu- 
cation. Dr. Williams is a professor of economics and insurance 
at the University of Minnesota. 

James R. Ridley, formerly assistant to the president of Family 
Fund Life, Atlanta, has joined the staff of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association as a consultant in the Com- 
pany Relations Division. 
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Through the years 
since 1/99—agents have 
been pleased with 
the friendly cooperation 


of Providence Washington. 


You do well when you sell 
-PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON 


THE COMPANY WITH 
QUALITY > INTEGRITY - FRIENDLINESS 


20 Washington Place 
Providence 1, R. |. 











THE OLDEST INSURANCE 
COMPANY IN THE WORLD 


55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 





NAMES MAKE NEWS 


Continued from page 60 


Thomas G. Nangle has been named 
executive vice president of Pre- 
ferred Fire, Topeka. Nangle has 
been with the company for five 
years, serving in various capaci- 
ties. He replaces A. C. Reed, who 
retired October 1, 1961. 

Leslie A. Higgins and I. J. Radville 
have been appointed vice presi- 
dents of Maine Fidelity Life. 
Higgins is sales manager for the 
company. Radville, now re- 
gional vice president, had been 
regional superintendent of agen- 
cies. 

Roland J. Splittgerber has been 
elected vice president and direc- 
tor of agencies of Loyal Protec- 
tive Life, Boston. Splittgerber 
had been second vice president 
and director of agencies. 

R. Carl Chandler, chairman of the 
board and chief executive offi- 
cer, Standard Packaging Corp., 


New York, has been elected to 
the board of Standard Security 
Life. 

J. Frank Honold, vice president of 
the Chase Manhattan Bank, has 
been appointed to the board of 
Berkshire Life. 

Cris Dobbins, president of Ideal 
Cement Company, Denver, has 
been elected to the board of 
American National Insurance, 
Galveston, Texas. Dobbins is 
also president and a board mem- 
ber of General Securities Com- 
pany. 


Claude E. Spencer, 
Spencer Agency, and 
past vice president 
of the National As- 
sociation of Mutual 
Insurance Agents, 
has been elected 
president of NAMIA. 


Howard C. Petersen, director and 
president of Fidelity-Philadel- 
phia Trust Company, has been 
elected to the board of Insur- 
ance Companies of North Amer- 
ica. 

W. Bradley Granger has been 
elected a director of London 


Life. Granger is vice president 
of Granger-Taylor Limited, and 
vice president of the Ontario 
Loan & Debenture Company. 


Kenneth R. Dawe, 
formerly with the 
American Foreign 
Insurance Associa- 
tion, New York, as 
assistant controller 
has been appointed 
to the new position 
of financial vice 
president of Afco. 


Felix A. Mirando has been elected 
a director of Providence Wash- 
ington. Mirando is president of 
Imperial Knife Company, a di- 
rector of Industrial National 
Bank of Rhode Island, and 
serves as national consultant 
to the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

Kathleen M. Bryan has been elect- 
ed to the board of Jefferson 
Standard Life. Her husband, Jo- 
seph, is chairman of the board 
and a member of the executive 
committee of Pilot Life. He is 
also a member of the board of 
Jefferson Standard Life. 

James S. Cantlen, vice president 
and general manager of Pacific 





Washington National Insurance Company 5 0 years old... . an¢ 
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Telephone, has been elected to 
the board of Beneficial Standard 
Life and Beneficial Fire and 
Casualty, Los Angeles. Cantlen 
is a past president of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

William P. Woodley, president of 
Columbian Peanut Company, 
Norfolk, Virginia, has _ been 
elected to the board of Shenan- 
doah Life. 

Gordon Murray, president of the 
First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis, has been elected a direc- 
tor of Northwestern National 
Life. 

Edward W. Lyman, president of 
the United States National Bank 
of Omaha, has been elected to 
the board of Guarantee Mutual 
Life. 


Henry L. Moffett, 
past vice president 
of the National As- 
sociation of Inde- 
pendent Insurers, 
has been elected ex- 
ecutive vice presi- 
dent of the Key- 
stone Automobile 
Club and Insurance 
Company. 


J. Page Risque has been elected 
executive vice president and a 


director of the Service Fire and 
the Service Casualty Companies, 
New York, subsidiaries of C.I.T. 
Financial Corp. Risque has been 
a vice president of the compa- 
nies since 1956. 


Donald P. McHugh, 
formerly chief coun- 
sel and staff direc- 
tor, Antitrust and 
Monopoly Subcom- 
mittee, Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, 
has been named 
vice president-legal, 
State Farm Mutual. 


W. F. Beck, manager, A. & A. 
Credit Company, Midway Con- 
sumers Credit Company, and In- 
tercity Agency, has been elected 
a member of the board of North 
Central Life, St. Paul. 

G. Russell Clark, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer 
of the Commercial Bank of 
North America and former su- 
perintendent of banks for the 
State of New York, has been 
elected to the board of Guardian 
Life of America. 

Clyde R. Welman, CLU, former 
general agent, Memphis, for Na- 
tional Life, and present vice 


president in charge of agencies 
for the company, has been elect- 
ed a director. 

W. Dawson Sterling has been 
elected to the board of South- 
western Life. Sterling was re- 
cently named a vice president of 
the company, and has served as 
secretary since 1958. 

A. D. Nesbitt has been appointed 
to the board of Manufacturers 
Life, Toronto. Nesbitt is presi- 
dent of Nesbitt, Thomson Com- 
pany, Ltd., and Powers Corpora- 
tion of Canada, Ltd. 

Joseph G. Gillam, 

formerly of General 

Insurance, has been 

appointed manager, 

California division, 

Security-Connecticut 

Group, and elected 

a vice president, Se- 

curity Group, and 

executive vice presi- 

dent, Founders’ In- 

surance. 

H. P. Gravengaard, vice president 
of the National Underwriter 
Company and executive editor of 
the Diamond Life Bulletins de- 
partment, has retired. Graven- 
gaard will be retained as a con- 
sultant to the field training divi- 
sion in advanced underwriting. 





Although we have 


engaged in providing valuable 
services to our policyowners for half 


a century, our philosophy is as modern as 


tomorrow. Still young in spirit, the past 50 


years have been but a beginning. 


not a sign of age 


We will continue to serve and satisfy our 
policyowners in the future as well as 
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we have in the past. 


LIFE * ACCIDENT * SICKNESS * HOSPITAL 
GROUP * SURGICAL * MEDICAL 


Home Office: Evanston, Hlinois 
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WOODMEN 4c 


Just as Sterling on Silver is a hallmark of quality, so The 
Protecting Hand emblem on contracts of life and health 
insurance issued by Woodmen Accident and Life Company 
is recognized as a sign of sound protection and reliable 
service at reasonable cost. 

Career opportunities for men who seek success in personal 
insurance selling are brighter with Woodmen Accident and 
Life Company because of its unusual financial strength, 
modern and complete portfolio of coverage, record of seven 
decades of distinguished performance, and plan of field 
representation through carefully trained, locally-established 
specialists in life and health insurance. For full informa- 
tion about these career opportunities, please direct your 
inquiry to the Home Office. 


Woodmen Accident and Life Company 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


E. J. Faulkner, President 


A MUTUAL LEGAL RESERVE COMPANY—ESTABLISHED 1890 























Satisfying Claims Service 
Helps you SHOW 


THE GIG) DIFFERENCE 


Fast, Friendly settlements 


are a “trademark’”’ of... 























THE MANHATTAN-GUARANTEE 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 
... affiliated with THE LONDON ASSURANCE—Founded 1720 


THE MANHATTAN FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE CO. ¢ GUARANTEE INSURANCE CO. 





MULTIPLE LINE - NATIONWIDE - FAST SERVICE 
Executive & Regional Offices 
111 John St., New York 38 - 550 Kearny St., San Francisco 8 
Branch Offices in Chicago and Los Angeles. Service Offices and 
General Agents in Principal Cities throughout the United States 


Producers who work with us say: “Very Good People to Deal With” 
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Oxygen Tanks 


Continued from page 31 


inders No. 912 and 914 were intro- 
duced in court, but examination 
showed that the cylinders were 10 
months past the retesting date of 
the ICC when the explosion oc- 
curred. The defense offered a set- 
tlement of $110,000, which was 
accepted. Before the trial $35,000 
had been offered and refused, but 
$75,000 would have been accepted. 
Three days of trial had added 
$35,000 to the total. 

The potential hazard of com- 
pressed oxygen is unquestionably 
great. Every crossroad garage, 
every shop, every hospital in the 
land contains at least one cylinder 
of oxygen. Many have dozens. 
These are normally delivered with 
the oxygen compressed to a pres- 
sure of 2250 lb. per square inch. 
Damage or personal injury can re- 
sult from the use of this equipment 
in three different ways. 

In normal use the flow of oxygen 
will often ignite and flame upon 
contact with oil or grease, even that 
normally smeared on the gloves of 
workmen. This is an ever-present 
hazard but since it so well recog- 
nized, considerable care is taken by 
the handlers with the result that 
claims from this source are few in 
number and small in amount. 

More serious is the occasional 
rupture of the oxygen cylinders. 

A rupture is not an explosion. In 
the “Chemical Engineer’s Hand- 
book” this definition is given: 
“Pressure rupture, such as the fail- 
ure of an air receiver, steam boiler, 
or closed receptacle containing flu- 
ids, is a rupture resulting from 
internal pressure exceeding the ul- 
timate strength of the container. 
The terms explosion and detona- 
tion, particularly explosion, are 
commonly and erroneously used to 
include pressure ruptures. Although 
the results may be similar, the 
mechanism of a pressure rupture is 
entirely different. A true explosion 
or detonation involves chemical 
change, while a pressure rupture is 
merely the failure of the enclosing 
receptacle because of too great in- 
ternal pressure.” 

The cylinders used in marketing 
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compressed oxygen are manufac- 
tured and tested under strict regu- 
lations of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. They are supposed to 
be retested at intervals of five 
years. Since these cylinders are 
mostly used around welding opera- 
tions there is constant danger of 
the welding flame touching the wall 
of the cylinder and causing a weak 
spot. At the bottling plants there is 
a continual check for weld burns 
and those cylinders showing signs 
of being affected are discarded. 
However this type of inspection is 
entirely visual and sometimes spot- 
ted cylinders get by, considering 
human error and the rough han- 
dling to which these cylinders are 
subjected due to their weight. 

Most serious is the true explosion 
of a cylinder of oxygen. This is be- 
cause of the great force generated 
by this type of detonation and the 
tremendous velocities created. In 
the Midland, Texas explosion one 
fragment of the cylinder wall was 
hurled completely through the steel 
acetylene generating machine, 
through the steel wall of the build- 
ing, across 180 ft. of space where it 
pierced the steel wall of a Jones & 
Laughlin warehouse. Next it cut 
through the % in. steel flange of a 
steel girder, the 1%-in. steel flange 
of a steel roof purlin, and on 
through the steel roof, and finally 
out into space having shown no 
lessening in its speed. 


Destructive Force 


One of the most high-powered 
rifle bullets is the Hornet, which 
achieves a muzzle velocity of 3300 
ft. per second with an initial im- 
pulse of 60,200 lb. per square inch. 
The Hornet bullet could not have 
penetrated even half the steel which 
the egg-sized fragment of the cyl- 
inder accomplished. Thus the oxy- 
gen detonation produced initial 
pressures at least as high as 200,- 
000 lb. per square inch. It is appall- 
ing to think of such potential de- 
structive force being used daily in 
all the hospitals in the country! 

Pure oxygen cannot explode, but 
during manufacture and bottling 
impurities sometimes are included 
with the oxygen and a lethal chemi- 
cal is created which rivals in power 
of destruction an equal amount of 
nitroglycerin. There are two meth- 
ods used for the commercial manu- 
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facture of oxygen—the air lique- 
faction process and as a by-product 
in hydrogen manufacture by the 
electrolysis of water. 

Both methods are subjected to 
the same dangers of bottling. The 
cylinders are first odor-tested by 
an employee trying to smell foreign 
matter. It is next vacuum-cleaned 
by some companies and by others 
only vacuum-cleaned if the valve is 
open. If an odor is detected the in- 
terior of the cylinder is cleaned 
with steam and a potassium hy- 
droxide solution. In some plants no 
cleaning is done if the valve is 





closed and the employee does not 
smell anything. However, since 
many greases do not give off a 
strong odor the danger lies in such 
practices. All cylinders should be 
vacuumed, as is customary in some 
plants. 

This case is one of the latest in 
finding liability in unusual situa- 
tions. It is probably one of the first 
reported cases involving the bot- 
tling of oxygen cylinders. It poses 
the possibility of finding liability 
in other similar circumstances in- 
volving exploding oxygen cylin- 
ders. @ 
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CROWN LIFE 


PLAN 


designed for sale... where low premiums... where high cash 
values... where high dividends are required ! 


20 PAY CROWN SECURITY LIFE AT 65 





Compare these top values per $1,000: 
Age 25 


Age 35 Age 45 


Ann. Prem.** 


Accum. Divs.* 


20 
65 





$ 29.53 


*Dividends not estimates or guarantees. **Plus $7.50 per policy annually. 


$ 36.32 


19.00 
109.00 
274.00 
676.00 
814.00 


2.82 
18.00 
47.00 

152.00 
324.00 


$ 46.32 


26.00 
134.00 
329.00 
814.00 
814.00 


3.43 
22.00 
57.00 

184.00 
184.00 


13.00 
87.00 
223.00 
554.00 
814.00 


2.61 
16.00 
42.00 

133.00 
506.00 








Sold non-participating, too, with lower premiums but same high commissions. 


when it’s new 
in town 
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from 
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To: Brokerage Development Dept., 
Crown Life Insurance Co., 
120 Bloor St. E., Toronto, Canada. 


Please rush details of Crown Security Life at 
65 and 20 Pay Security Life at 65 
to: 
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Interest Rates 


Continued from page 27 


earned in 1947. In that year — 
1947—the 3.16 per cent was the 
lowest rate of interest earned for 
the entire period shown. 


Annual Increases 


The interest rate of 4.54 per cent 
in 1960 is the culmination of regu- 
lar annual increases in interest 
earnings since that low period of 
1947. It may be noted, too, that 
there was a regular decrease before 
1947 from the rate of 4.02 per cent 
recorded for 1941, the first year 
shown in our table. Actually, from 
earlier editions of this SPECTATOR 
table we know that this decline was 
steady since 1926. 

The total 20-year earning rate 
for the companies we show from 
1941 to 1960 was 3.86 per cent. This 
rate is higher than the yearly rate 
for 12 of the 20 years shown. These 
12 years of low rates included every 
year from 1943 to 1954. The years 
when higher rates obtained were 
1941 and 1942, and from 1955 to 
1960, inclusive. 

Among the four quinquennial pe- 


riods, the rates earned in the first 
three were lower than the 20-year 
total rate. In the last period from 
1956 to 1960, the rate was .57 of a 
point higher. In the era of 1941 to 
1945, the rate was 3.71 per cent. 
The second era from 1946 to 1950 
had a rate decrease of .43 of a 
point to 3.28 per cent. In the third 
period from 1951 to 1955, the rate 
was 3.76 per cent, or .48 of a point 
above the second and .05 of a point 
above the first period. The rate 
earned from 1956 to 1960 was 4.43 
per cent, an increase of .67 of a 
point over the previous quinquen- 
nial, .72 of a point over the first. 
and 1.50 points over the low second 
quinquennial. 

In considering 1960, we note that 
the lowest rate for an individual 
company was 3.92 per cent and the 
high for any company was 6.03 per 
cent. For the 20-year period, the 
low was 3.49 per cent and the high 
5.39 per cent. 


Must Hold Their Own 


Gross interest earnings on the 
investments of life insurance com- 
panies in the foreseeable future 
will continue about, or even better 
than, the present level. In the first 
place, investments must be on a 
level to compete with foreign secu- 
rities to protect our gold supply. 
Secondly, the number of people who 
live in retirement on pensions sup- 
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plemented by savings of whatever 
character are increasing in number 
and as a percentage of the total 
population. Obviously it will be 
against public policy to shrink the 
earnings of these people. To allow 
the income of 12 million people— 
or almost 10 per cent of the total 
population—to drop to or below 
sustenance levels would seem to be 
unthinkable. Government  subsi- 
dies, through more social security 
or otherwise, would be necessary 
to keep them from relief rolls. 


Labor Earnings up 


Labor earnings, both gross and 
net, have been increasing since the 
war. Increase in the earnings forth- 
coming from capital savings and 
investments must remain in due 
balance. With the cost of living on 
the rise due to the higher income to 
labor, the retired aged—a group 
which now number more than those 
presently unemployed—could be im- 
poverished by low interest earn- 
ings. 

In days prior to the federal so- 
cial security legislation, those who 
lived on capital earnings alone were 
negligible. They were bypassed by 
legislators and labor. During the 
depression, their position though 
desperate did not receive proper 
concern from government nor in 
fact from anybody but themselves. 

Now those who live on pensions 
and capital earnings include most- 
ly people from labor and the white 
collar workers of the middle income 
groups. Their vote and their affilia- 
tions with the unions of all sorts 
will influence future legislation to 
their benefit. This means that in- 
terest earnings or investments, 
both individual and collective, must 
be sufficiently high to keep the 
large majority free of the need for 
public help. 

Following the trend begun in 
1948, interest earnings should con- 
tinue — for all these reasons—to 
show an increase in 1961 and 1962, 


as they did in 1960.@ 


“COVER-ALL POLICY” « FIRE 
EXTENDED COVERAGE « HOMEOWNERS 
AUTOMOBILE + ALL FORMS CASUALTY 
FIDELITY AND SURETY BONDS 
AVIATION 


WORLD-WIDE CLAIM SERVICE 


Reprints Available 


Reprints of this article are available 
from THE SPECTATOR. Price is 25 
cents each with a minimum order of 
10 copies. For more information, 
write to Reprint Editor, THE SPEC- 
TATOR, Chestnut & 56th Streets, 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


AMERICAN FIRE AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE « ORLANDO, FLORIDA 
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Executive Opportunities 


THIS PAGE is a free Spectator service to insurance companies and | 


insurance people. If you are interested in a position offered or in 
a person described here, write a letter on your own or your company’s 
letterhead. Address the envelope to the code number on that item— 
A33 or G48 or some other—c/o Executive Oppe tunities, The Spec- 
tator, Chestnut & 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Ps. Your letter will be 
forwarded in confidence to the agency, company, or individual inserting 
that item. 


SUBMITTING ITEMS: Many of the items here have been prepared 
and sent in by well known, national employment agencies handling 
many insurance opportunities. Other bona fide agencies or insurance 


companies may submit items although no more than three items can | 


be used in any one issue from one company or agency. Individuals 
seeking positions may submit a typed item written in the style of 
the items shown on this page. Items may run no longer than six lines 
approximately a maximum of 30 words. The editors will delete as 
many words in the item as necessary to make the copy fit that space 


& 56th Sts., Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
RESTRICTIONS: The Spectator reserves the right to reject without 


explanation any item submitted by an employment agency, an insurance | 


company or an individual. In most cases, The Spectator will check 
on validity and authenticity of each item printed, but the publication 
and its staft cannot be held responsible for any false or unreliable 
items atid here 
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..-another UNITED LIFE 
feature to help insure sales 


~ LEVEL 
TERM 
RIDERS 


TERM 
zy, TO AGE 65 








20-YEAR 
TERM 


15-YEAR 


“ TERM 


with CASH, REDUCED PAID-UP and 
EXTENDED TERM VALUES and 
CONVERSION PRIVILEGE 


EST. 1913 CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Write H. V. STAEHLE, C.L.U., Field Management Vice President, 

United Life, 2 White Street, Concord, New Hampshire, Or Contact: 
WARREN E. CUTTING, Supt. of Agencies for the District of Columbia, 
Fla.*, Il.*, Mass., N. H., N. J.*, Ohio*, Vt.*, and Va.*. 
WALTER O. COREY, Supt. of Agencies for Cal.*, Conn., 
Md.*, Me., Mich.*, N. C.*, Pa.*, and R. |. 

*Agency Building General Agents’ Opportunities Available 
Outstanding Overseas agents’ opportunities available in Europe, Okinawa and 
Guam; a minimum of one year's stateside production required. 


Del.*, Ind.*, 


December 1961 


+ 3 | D-29—Corp. 
Address letters to Executive Opportunities, The Spectator, Chestnut | 30. Ten yr 
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"Cocunity | 


WRITES 


FIRE 


AND ALLIED LINES 
At an Advance Discount of 


N.Y.—N. J. 
0 And Others 


NON-ASSESSABLE POLICIES 


In New York—Adjoining States —New 
England — Alabama — California — 
Florida — Illinois — Maryland — Mich- 
igan — Missouri — North Carolina — 
Virginia — Wisconsin and District of 
Columbia 


Written By “Security” 





CURRENT DIVIDEND 
NEW YORK* 


General and Elevator Liability, Man- 
ufacturers or Contractors Liability, 
Owners or Contractors Protective Lia- 
bility and Property Damage (Includ- 
ing Water Damage) Legal Liability 
and Comprehensive Personal Licbil- 
ity Insurance. 

ADVANCE DISCOUNT OF 20%, 





Workmen's Compensation Insurance 
DIVIDEND AT EXPIRATION 15% 


Applicable only to that part of 
the premium in excess of $1, 





AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE. 





Fire and Allied Lines 





ADVANCE DISCOUNT OF 15%, 








‘Inquire about variations in other states 


SECURITY 


INCORPORATED 1929 
~~ 
SECURITY BUILDING + 


329 East 149 Street 
New York 51, New York 
MOtt Haven 5-5000 


A. J. GUREVICH, President 








Advertisers’ Index 


This advertisers’ index is published as a convenience and not as part of 
the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index correctly. No 
allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 


A Royal Exchange 
Acacia Mutual Life ...... Bruce Angus 
Manchester Adv. 
Aetna Insurance ... 
G. F. Sweet Remsen Ady. 
American Assn. of Managing Gn'l Security Mutual . 
Agts Jos. F. Callo 
Kirschner & Co. Spencer, Chas. D. 
American Casualty Standard Security 
Richard A. Foley Elliott B. Goldsmith 
American Fire & Casualty Strudwick, A. E. 
At. @. vd Grubb-Cleland 
Abrams, Clement & Bogue Sun Insurance Ofc. 
American Reinsurance * Bruce Angus 
Metropolitan Adv. T 
American Surety/Pacific National Travelers Insurance 
Fuller & Smith & Ross U 
United of Omaha......... 
Baltimore Life Bozell & Jacobs 
C. A. Cahn-Avis GEE be An aise icssa sss 
Bituminous Casualty F Orr, Pope & Moulton 
Sperry-Boom WwW 
Washington National 
Western & Southern 
Woodmen A. & L. Co. 
Ayres, Swanson & Assoc. 
Woodward & Fondiller 


Security-Connecticut 


Coats & Burchard ...... : 52 
Klau-Van Pieterson Sunlep 

Continental Assurance . ‘ 56 
Geo. H. Hartman 

Continental Casualty See | 
Geo. H. Hartman 

Crown Life “to 
Foster Adv. 

Crum & Forster .............Cover 2 
Abrams, Clement & Bogue 





EXPERIMENT WITH “SLEEP- LEARNING, ai 
Self-hypnosis. Use your phonograph, recorder. 
Fascinating, educational. Insurance and sales 
courses available on tape and record. Details, 
catalog FREE. Sleep-Learning Research As- 
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D 
Dawson, Miles M. 


Equitable Life 
Shelton R. Houx 
G 
Grain Dealers . 38 
H 
Haight, Davis & Haight .... 39 
es i es, OEE ee ree 24 
McCann-Erickson 
Higgins, E. P. . 38 


1 NLA, Cover 4 
N. W. Ayer 


Life of Georgia 
Liller, Neal Battle & kiodeey 
M 
Manhattan-Guarantee 
Kirschner & Co. 
Manufacturers Life .. 
Baker Adv. 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan Life 
Young & Rubicam 
Munich Reinsurance 
Mutual of N. Y. 
Benton & Bowles 
Mutual of Omaha . 
Bozell & Jacobs 
N 
National L. & A. 
Noble Dury 
New York Life ... 
Compton Adv. 
North American Reassurance .... 
Albert Frank Guenther Law 
P 
Penna. Lumbermens 
Gray & Rogers 
Providence-Washington 
L. C. Fitzgerald 
Prudential 
Reach, McClinton & Co. 
R 
Ronald Press ..... 


sociation, Box 24-TS, ascadendaee Washington. 


Saaiainer 
REPRINT 


“Total Background shown in Minn. Educa- 


tional TV Series” reprinted from the July 
1961 issue. The article shows how Minne- 
sota is pioneering with a full educational 
TV series that covers “all bases” for in- 
surance. Cost 15 cents each for 10 or 
more, 12 cents each for 100 or more 


“No Change in Prior Approval” reprinted 
from the June 1961 issue is also available. 
Four sides take part in wide discussion of 
commissioners’ authority to approve non- 
life rates. Cost 15 cents each for 10 or 
more, 12 cents each 100 or more. 


“For Added Service, Explain Malpractice 
Policy to Doctors,” reprinted from the 
April, 1961 issue. The article shows 
that few physicians and surgeons under- 
stand their malpractice policy. The article 
also explains how this type of policy is 
written, the coverage, exclusions and the 
rates. Cost 15 cents each 10 or more, 12 
cents each 100 or more. 


“Lawyer's E G&G O Form Covers His Fidu- 
ciary Duties” reprinted from the October 
1961 Issue is now available. This article 
from our Coverage & Forms column ex- 
plains the new professional policy pro- 
tecting lawyers. It tells what companies 
write this form and how it is written. It 
also explains the coverage exclusions and 
the rates. Price 10 cents each for 10 or 
more. 


The Spectator 
Chestnut & 5éth Sts. 
Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


THE SPECTATOR 





THE TRAVELERS 
STOREOWNERS POLICY 


IS 


SWEEPING THE COUNTRY! 


Here’s another insurance “first” from The Travelers that neatly 
packages important protection needed by storeowners, There's a 
bundle of good news for you, too, in The Travelers new Store- 
owners Policy now available in most states. 


Check these big advantages 


for the retail merchant 


Savings up to 15°, when compared 
to equivalent coverage 


Major insurance needs in one policy 
Broad physical damage coverage 
Expanded liability protection 
Many optional coverages including 

burglary of merchandise and 


BUSINESS INTERRUPTION 
Costly duplication eliminated 
Handling costs reduced 


Premium payments by the month 
if desired 


for you 


Big commission dollars 


Opportunity to wrap up all storeowners’ 
business in single premium package 


Bigger profits per account 
Inside track to other lines 


Imaginative underwriting and sales help 


The Travelers Storeowners Policy is hot! It will spark your agency 
to new business, new growth, and big profits. Let's do business! 


HARTFORD 15, 


The Travelers Insurance Companies ¢connecticut 





SING WITH BING 


For the seventh consecutive Christmas Eve, INA and 
17,000 independent local agents invite you to join Bing 
Crosby, Kathryn Crosby, Edgar Bergen and Charlie 
McCarthy, and Rosemary Clooney —with Paul Weston’s 
Orchestra. Full CBS and CBC radio networks, plus 
Armed Forces Radio and Voice of America. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


World Headquarters: Philadelphia 


CBS RADIO NETWORK—Sunday, December 24 
6:10 to 7 p.m. E.S.T., C.S.T., P.S.T.—7:10 to 8 p.m. M.S.T. 
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